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FOR LASTING EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Speed must be 
built into a 
machine right 
from the start! 


From the beginning, speed and easy mainte- 
nance were the top considerations in design- 
ing the new Blue Streak Comet. The result — 
sustained speeds up to 12 lines a minute to 
meet all local requirements, and a simplicity 
of construction that assures operation at all 
speeds with minimum maintenance costs. 
Just look at these exclusive Comet features: 


> New Distributor Clutch— simpler and more 
sensitive, designed specifically for high-speed 
operation. The slightest additional pressure 
on the distributor screws automatically dis- 
engages clutch, preventing matrix damage. 
& Steeper Magazine Angle—slant increased 
from 37° to 70°, for quicker matrix release. 
Because of this steeper angle, matrices will 
respond with very infrequent cleaning. 

> Faster Shifting—by lever located to the 
right of magazines. This counterbalanced de- 
vice is simple, fast and direct. 

»> New Electric Heating System—built to 
meet today’s needs and the potentially greater 
demands of tomorrow. This system includes 
separate controls for regulating pot crucible 
and mouthpiece temperatures, throat and 
mouth heaters cast in solid aluminum blocks 
for uniform heat conduction, and an auto- 
matic circuit-breaker to prevent over-heating. 
Slugs are cast from alternate molds to main- 
tain proper mold temperatures. 

> New Assembler— with an amazingly simple 
tooth-belt drive. One-piece reeds act directly 
on escapements; action is positive and fast. 


Most of the structural details that have 
made the basic Linotype design so effi- 
cient and dependable have been retained 
in the Comet; wherever new features were 
needed, they were carefully engineered 
into this basic design—not added on. The 
resulting machine is the fastest, simplest, 
most economical line-casting machine 
ever built. Its proved performance in hun- 
dreds of composing rooms has made it the 
largest selling line-casting machine in the 
world. Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. In Can- 
ada, Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto. 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


BLUE STREAK COMET 


Linotype Spartan, Erbar and Corena Families 




























Here are aptly illustrated Elrod versatility and its wide range 

of product—an abundance of leads, slugs, rule border and 

base material from 1 point to 36 points in thickness—all from 

a single machine. Simple in design and mechanism, the Elrod 
consistently delivers an accurate product of high quality that 

meets exacting modern printing requirements. An Elrod installa- 

tion in your plant will help to end strip material shortages, with 
consequent wasteful practices, and assures a continuous supply for 
most composing room needs. The Elrod is dependable, efficient equip- 
ment which has proved itself through the years in hundreds of important 
printing and publishing plants, to complete satisfaction of the user. Write 
us for full information as to how the Elrod will help you to lower material 
production costs and better the output of the composing room in your plant. 





The Elrod 


Ludlow Typog r aph Compa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 








“Weston’s” when you want your customers to know you are offering 
them the most in quality and value in paper for letterheads and business forms. 


“Merit” when you want an all-purpose bond paper...a complete 
selection of items, weights and colors, plus white opaque, white litho finish and 
envelopes to match with “Grip-Quik” seal flap gum. 


“Weston’s Merit Bond” when you want the complete answer to cus- 


tomer satisfaction with faultless press performance to insure fast production 
and maximum profit on every job. 








Call your Weston distributor for samples or a sample book 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Makers Of Papers for Business Records . . . Since 1863 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘un-of-Hook he idelbers Forte 


Los ANGELES — “Run-of-the-hook production of 7,000 pieces We take the production 
jobs in the commercial printing industry complete line needed by 2 customer, en- jute minimum of down-time. 
represent @ range of work as wide and —velopes, Jetterheads, billheads and busi- Among, the specialty printers who 
varied as the total commercial and social ness cards, and put them on the Heidel- have foun the. Heidelberg offering 
needs of a city. However, to the work- berg 1n 4 steady stream, just as fast as We unique advantages» is an organization 
ing printer of the small and medium-size can lock them up” hich 18 pro ducing n0V elty mat ch-book 
shops, run-of-the-hook is the lifeblood The get-away and change-over speed covers requiring two-color printing an 
of his business. And the speed with of the Heidelberg has also made ‘self  SCOTINE: The speed, hairline register an 
are chese varie oy ~rot rae felt very strongly in many of the special- impressional strength of the Heidelberg, 
a a be Pte ca parm os ty printing fields, printers said. This was according to this organization. has pro- 
for the small printer. 

A recent check among some 25 Own- 
ers of Heidelberg automatic Presses, in 
the greater Los Angeles area, reveale 
some interesting facts about this press TWO-UP — 
and its place in the average job shop ] Heid 
There was almost complete unanimity 1d Sowtas 
of opinion amon Heidelberg owners how two-up at 
that, besides other merits the press might tachment works 

ssess, it offered an unparalleled advan- ae i 


on these forms with an abso- 









One printer here summed it UP in these one of most 


words: “For varied, short-run jobs the valuable in pro- 
cessing increas- 


Heidelberg speed of get-away a ee 
change-over can't be matched by any oa of 





of the Heidelberg is a feature that print articularly true in shops which are ven ideal for producing this highly spe 
i handling a volume of imprinting on cialized work and again the Heidelberg 


ers say iS invaluable in handling genera o ; 
job work. The Lincoln Printing Co cards and small mailing pieces. Here two-up attachfnent 1s used by this shop 
here pointed x two-up at- again the Heidelberg two-UP attachment ww of dual jobs run 


n its value 19 allowing fpr 
gh the pre inA st 
rof1 














aa _seg eon ‘ there seems to be no question but that 
cambering and ra - +a he unit is furnishing of least one answet 
ring 4 perforating, as, / to profitable operation in both “run-ol- 


Iberg seep Ai the-hook” and certain specialty opera 
= rt ‘age 
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ay With the Heidelberg” BiB says tos angeles printer 


In the accompanying article, reported by 

Western Printer & Lithographer, are facts about 
the Heidelberg Press every printer should know. 
These are important facts... for today’s high cost 
of operation makes it vital that printers 

produce MORE in LESS TIME to maintain a fair 
profit ratio. The Heidelberg Press fills that 

bill every time... and we are proud that Heidelberg 
owners and the trade publications acknowledge 
Heidelberg’s superiority on all counts. 


Distributors of Heidelberg Automatic Presses 


Heidelberg Eastern Sales Co. 
45-45 Thirty-Ninth St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Heidelberg Western Sales Co. 
118 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Heidelberg Southern Sales Co. 
120 N. Sampson St., Houston 3, Texas 


Send this coupon for a Mail coupon to your nearest Heidelberg distributor 


FREE DEMONSTRATION Please have the Heidelberg Demonstration Car call on us. 
of the Heidelberg 

Name 

Address 

on your own job. Telephone 


No obligation City State e 
@ 





Press at your door 























Each night at dinner, families all over the 
country enjoy flavorful treats prepared with 
canned food products that stimulate eager 
appetites. 

That good things come in cans is strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the confidence of 
American housewives who each year select 
more than 22 billion units from their gro- 
cers’ shelves. 

Sharing the responsibility for this tre- 
mendous volume are the colorful labels 
which supply both the impulse for original 
purchase and recognition for repeat sales. 

You will find the crisp clean reproduction 
assured by Oxford quality papers often the 
difference between a label that “sells” and 
one that does not. 

Your Oxford Merchant will be happy to 
help you select the right Oxford grade for 
your labels, pamphlets, recipe folders, wraps 
and other promotional material to help 
build your sales. 
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¥ XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 





OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Mills at Rumford, Ma‘ne, and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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When You Cut Paper with 
SIMONDS 


MIRROR-FINISH 


KNIVES 


SIMONDS& 
{ SAW a gai | 


Yes—SIMONDS “Red Streak” Knives have a super- 
smooth finish on the all-important face side... a 
gleaming, mirror-like surface that runs right up from 
the razor-sharp cutting edge. It’s this polished, lus- 
trous finish produced on massive vibration-free ma- 
chines, plus exactly the right face taper, that elim- 
inates drag against stock, reduces knife strain, assures 
freer, cleaner cuts. 

What’s more, these knives are made to rigid, high 
standards of uniformity and accuracy, not only in 
thickness but in straightness of cutting edge, end to 
end. Made of Simonds own S-301 Steel, you can bank 
on “Red Streak” Knives for straighter, smoother cuts, 
for more cuts between grinds, for long, trouble-free 
service. Buy through your Simonds dealer. 








Letterpress * Offset *« Gravure 
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every phase of every job 
choose 


RELIANCE 





operating from A-c. Circuits 


Starting, stopping and speed changing 
are quick and yet smooth on any kind of 
,' press equipped with an all-electric 

BNI Reliance V*S Drive. And the infinite 
speed selection always at your command 
through automatic control makes it easy 
to provide the exact speed required for 
maximum production and quality con- 
trol in every step of every job. This is 
why Reliance VxS, the packaged All- 
electric, Adjustable-speed Drive for A-c. 
Circuits, is appearing on more and 
more presses in more and more 
plants. Write today for Bulletin 
311 on packaged VxS Drives 

through 200 horsepower. 


“ 






OPERATOR'S 
CONTROL 
STATION 














NEW, smaller, low-cost Reliance 
““iaaien VS Drives are available from 3/4 
to 2 hp.— ask for Bulletin D-2101. 


ELECTRIC AND.» 
ENGINEERING CO. ~ 
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Here’s a trade-mark to remember. It’s a hit with 
men who buy and produce printing. It represents 
the diversified and standard Mead brands of popu- 
lar printing papers for every business and adver- 
tising use. 

Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, score high with 
advertisers, printers, and lithographers the country 
over. Specify these papers, covers, and bristols. 


Prove that they can score equally high with you. 

Your printer or lithographer—and, backing him 
up, America’s leading paper merchants—knows 
Mead Papers. He will advise you which brand to 
use or specify for any printing purpose, however 
simple or elaborate, small or big, your purpose or 
your purse may be. 

Mead Papers mean business. Specify and use 
them for every job, every time. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York « Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia « Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Meap Moistrite OFFset, especially surfaced for offset lithography, is also 


suited for letterpress printing. Its smooth finish in brilliant white provides a 


highly printable surface for striking effects in color or black and white. 


Meap De & Se Tints, another popular offset paper made in six bright 


colors, is ideally suited to economical advertising pieces. 


“Mead Papers mean business.” That's what Mead advertising is stressing again 
and again this year to the 1,850,000 readers of Time and Business Week. 


oe EES i eee 








You’ll make good impressions on the 
press—and good impressions on your 
customers when you use St. Regis 
Book Papers. These papers 

provide increased brightness for vivid 
contrast between ink and paper. 
Moreover, they have good bulk and 
opacity and are ideal for single and 
multi-color printing. They feed freely, 
lie flat and hold register. 


Skilful blending of special pulps gives 

St. Regis Book Papers these 

improved qualities—thanks to the 
integrated control which St. Regis exercises 
over every step in the paper-making process. 







Be Wise—try St. Regis Book Papers. 
You will agree that they give you 
the best impressions at economy levels. 


Screech Owl 

by Allan D. Cruickshank 
from National 

Audubon Society 





Printing, Publication and 
Converting Paper Division NAMES TO REMEMBER 
De Soto E.F. De Soto Super De Soto Eggshell 
ST R Te S Imperial Bible British Opaque 
PALES CoStar ee FROM FOREST TO FINISHED SHEET 
. . . St. Regis exerts close control of quality. 
Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company With its own forests, complete paper-making 


facilities, and varied resources, St. Regis 
ronan tage ashi . Mm Paper Co. hus what it takes to produce. . fe tree figjter for fine feinting neg” 


218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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. . of, by, and for the people 


On September 19, 1787, the people of Philadel- 
phia picked up their newspapers and read the Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 

It was the first time it had appeared in print, two 
days after its adoption. The paper was the Pennsy/- 
vania Packet and Daily Advertiser, America’s first 
well-established daily newspaper. 

Two years later, on March 4, 1789, the Consti- 


tution, ratified by a majority of state conventions, 
went into effect as the basic principle of our present 
form of constitutional government. 
Pr 

Then, as now, the printed word formed an im- 
portant means of communication and the eventual 
preservation of ideas. Today, ATF offers the widest 
line of processes for better, more profitable printing 


... Gravure ... Letterpress . . . Offset. 


ype faces shown are: Caslon 471, Caslon Antique and Lightline Title Gothic. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 

















Strike It Rich 
















































































with the ATF LITTLE GIANT 6 


Cash in on the many money-making features of the 
ATF Little Giant 6. It’s a gold-digger for profits. 

For example, the ATF Little Giant 6 can print 
anything from 314” x 51/2” in black and white to 
four-color process in its maximum sheet size, cruis- 
ing at speeds up to 5,000 impressions per hour. It 
pays off for long or short runs. It can handle every- 
thing from onion skin to 4 ply card. 


Fast get-away, easy set-up and makeready, easy 
operation, full form coverage by all three rollers are 
a few of the other profitable features of the ATF 
Little Giant 6, 12x18 automatic job cylinder press. 

Ask your ATF representative about putting this 
gold-digging press to work for you. AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS, a subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Type faces shown are: Contact Bold Condensed 
and Italic, Garamond Bold and Italic. 








Better, More Profitable Printing from the Widest Line of Processes 
GRAVURE... LETTERPRESS... OFFSET 


Printed pieces that made profits 
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When two good processes get together 


... everybody's happy 


Combine letterpress and offset and you can cut costs for your 
customer, speed production, boost your own margin of profit. 
What's more, you can turn out outstanding printed pieces. 
There are many reasons why Industrial Review, a magazine 
promoting tapes to industry, published by Industrial Tape 
Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J., was printed combination 
letterpress-offset for them by Albert H. Vela Co., New York. 
The cover was run on an ATF Chief 29. The Vela Co. chose 
65# Potomac cover stock to provide a rich-feeling contrast to 
the coated stock inside. However, offset gives you a chance to 
run beautiful halftones or full-color work on practically any 
kind of paper, ranging from rough antique to coated book 
stock, from fancy finish cover paper to linen-finished bonds. 


Solid tint blocks lay evenly and cleanly without mottling. 
As in this instance, plates for large illustrations are often less 
expensive than letterpress engravings. 

On the other hand, the inside of Industrial Review was 
printed letterpress on an ATF Kelly 2 assuring flexibility in 
make-up for newsworthy stories or articles arriving close to 
deadline. The business reply card and reprint insert were 
scheduled on the Kelly C to save production time, assure 
quicker delivery of the completed job. 

Ask your ATF representative about combining letterpress 
and offset to meet almost any reproduction requirement for 
high quality work. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, a subsidiary 
of Daystrom, Inc., 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 











Type faces shown are: Stymie Medium and Garamond Old Style. 


ATF 


Better, More Profitable Printing from the Widest Line of Processes 


GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS...OFFSET 
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kkk A GREAT AMERICAN FAVORITE 


The eight groups of ATF Copperplate Gothics consti- 
tute one of the first families of American Type, offering 
rare beauty, crispness, dignity and utility. F. W. Goudy 
designed these faces with contrasting weights and widths, 
uniform graduation of sizes, and remarkable compati- 
bility, to earn them lasting favor in business and social 
printing. ATF foundry types are precision-cast from 
engraved mats to assure perfect fit and flawless repro- 
duction. Economical, too, because no printer need 
invest in costly machine mats. There’s a type face for 
everybody. Print genuine ATF foundry type. 


ake The Copperplate Gothics are compatible with many 
faces; serve as a foil for formal scripts and cursive types 
in larger sizes: Bank Script, Cloister Black, Engravers 
Old English, Lydian Cursive, Park Avenue, Typo Script, 
Wedding Text, Rondo and Rondo Bold. 








THE 8 ATF COPPERPLATE GOTHICS 
* 


LIGHT COPPERPLATE GOTHIC 

HEAVY COPPERPLATE GOTHIC 
LIGHT COPPERPLATE GOTHIC CONDENSED 

HEAVY COPPERPLATE GOTHIC CONDENSED 

AGHT COPPERPLATE EXTENDED 
HEAVY COPPERPLATE EXTENDED 

COPPERPLATE GOTHIC ITALIC 
COPPERPLATE GOTHIC BOLD 

* 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF DAYSTROM, INCORPORATED 


ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY e BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





: — Northwest Fedigreed Fapers 


ALWAYS MAKE GOOD PRINTING BETTER 

















THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY Cloquet, Minnesota 
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NORTHWEST BOND °¢ NORTHWEST LEDGER ° NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 

NORTHWEST DUPLICATOR * NORTHWEST CFFSET * NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 

NORTHWEST POST CARD * KLO-KAY BOOK * KLO-KAY LABEL * MOUNTIE LABEL 

| MOUNTIE BOOK ¢* MOUNTIE OFFSET °* MOUNTIE TEXT °* CARLTON BOND 

CARLTON LEDGER °¢ CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH °¢ £=CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING * NON-FADING POSTER 
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ENVELOPE PAPERS 














PAPETERIES * DRAWING * ADDING MACHINE ¢ REGISTER * LINING * GUMMING 
COATING RAW STOCK * CUP PAPER 


SALES OFFICES 
CHICAGO 6, 20 N. Wacker Drive MINNEAPOLIS 2, Foshay Tower ST. LOUIS 3, Shell Building 
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10 Minutes a day saves 421] hours annually. Multiply by your 
hourly press cost to find out how much Synthox rollers can 
save you in one year. 

Besides producing the highest quality printing job, SYNTHOX 
ROLLERS are the most easily cleaned synthetic rollers on 
the market today. 

During their lifetime, they pay for themselves in saved 
wash-up time alone. 


Why don’t you follow this IDEAL way to lowered roller costs? 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6069-6073 Maywood Avenue 2512 West 24th Street 21-24 Thirty Ninth Avenue 
Huntington Park, Calif. Chicago 8, Illinois Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

















Which Horses Would YOU Choose For 


TURFDOMS 


ALL TiME ALL STARS? 


Here’s how 
Grantland Rice 
picked ’em for 


EASTERN 


Racing’s Top Team: 

Arcaro & Citation 
Eddie Arcaro rode Citation in his 
triumphs as a two and three-year-old. 
As a team, they captured the coveted 
“Triple Crown’: Kentucky Derby, 
Preakness and Belmont. Arcaro is pos- 
sibly the greatest stake rider of all time. 
Citation matched Man o’ War as a 
three-year-old, then set a new world’s 
record mile at 1:33 3/5 in his fifth year. 
Together they form racing’s greatest 
horse-and-rider combination. 


Greatest Handicap Horse: 
Exterminator 
The handicap All-Time All Star king is 
“Old Bones.”’ Exterminator started ex- 
actly 100 times, won 50 races, among 
them the 1918 Derby. He ran at all 
distances from % to 214 miles, carried 
from 126 to 140 pounds and, in 32 of 
his races, carried 130 pounds or over. 


Colin: "The Unbeaten” 


Only one great horse traveled through 
his two racing years unbeaten. Colin 
was the horse, the years 1907 and 1908. 
He won 15 races in a row, then retired. 


Greatest Mares: 
Bewitch & Gallorette 


Bewitch, brown daughter of Bull Lea, 





exceeded the winnings of many a great 
colt with the amazing total of $462,270. 
She could carry 125 pounds and turn in 
a 1:34 3/5 mile. Just behind her comes 
Gallorette, the fast mare from Chal- 
lenger II and Gallette with earnings of 
$445,535, and a fine record of 21 wins 
and 20 places in 72 starts. 


Greatest 3-Year-Olds: 
Citation and Count Fleet 


Citation and Count Fleet head the list 
of all-time greatest 3-year-olds. Citation 
won 19, lost 1; Count Fleet won 16 out 
of 20. Citation and Count Fleet were 
both winners of the ““Triple Crown.” 


Another Winner 


When it comes to paper for business 
and office forms, ATLANTIC BOND 
is proving .itself a thoroughbred in 
every branch of U. S. industry. Ex- 
amples: 8 of America’s top 10 tobacco 
companies ... 8 of the 9 largest steel 
companies .. . and 10 of the top 12 in- 
surance companies choose clean, crisp, 
distinctive ATLANTIC BOND — for 
better-looking letterheads or office forms. 





ATLANTIC BOND 
“Lute! PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 


20 








EDDIE ARCARO AND CITATION 
are currently featured in 

national advertising for 

ATLANTIC BOND 

appearing in: 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
TIME 

U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
BUSINESS WEEK 

PRINTERS’ INK 


EASTERN 
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These Basic Precision Tools 


One way to avoid excessive down time of production presses and get 
more printed sheets per machine per hour is to check all printing plates, 
all slugs and all type before makeup and lockup, instead of doing it later 
on the press. With Vandercook Gauges, you can tell immediately the 
exact height of a plate under printing pressure. Or, you can check the 
thickness of slugs under form squeeze, measure the height of type and 
slugs, as well as cylinder packing, patent base, paper and other materials 
ranging from .001” to 1%” thick. Operation of these gauges is so simple 
anyone can use them. There are no calculations to make. One glance at 
the large dial gives you the exact height in thousandths. Write for more 


information regarding Vandercook precision gauges. 










VANDERCOOK PLATE GAUGES 





There are three models available for testing flat 
plates up to 12”, 18” and 26" in width—with no limit 
to length. Two of these models can be furnished 
with curved saddles to measure curved as well 
as flat plates. Each gauge checks plates under 
printing pressure. 


VANDERCOOK TYPE GAUGE 





An indispensable tool for measuring the height of 
type and slugs—more accurately and more quickly 
than is possible with a micrometer. 


VANDERCOOK SLUG GAUGE 





A compact precision tool which should be in every 
modern composing room for measuring the thickness 
of slugs under form squeeze. 


ANDERCOOK 
PRE PRES VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 





General Office: 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, IIl. 






































Wait 22 ho hears 
thonre’s wo oxtia cost for 


TICONDEROGA TEXT.” 


... Says the Printer 






“Most of my customers expect distinctive Ticonderoga 
Text to cost far more than ordinary text papers. The 


actual price always comes as a pleasant surprise.” 


Here’s what others say... 
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THE PRODUCTION MAN .. .’’Wonderful THE INK MAN .. .”Great affinity for ink THE PRESSMAN .. .’’Runs with less press 
printing qualities; wide choice of colors.” . .. excellent background for color.’ time and spoilage.’ 
TICONDEROGA TEXT... for that LUXURY LOOK ig “This job certainly 
Distinctive Ticonderoga Text gives that extra richness of texture, looks good on 
the quality appearance so important in announcements, brochures, TICON DEROGA 
book jackets, programs, etc. . .. whether you print letterpress, TEXT = 
offset lithography or sheet fed gravure. : 











Choose from Brite White, Cream White or seven attractive colors. 
Deckle or plain edge, laid or wove finishes . . . envelopes to match. 


For your cover select Ticonderoga Text Cover Weight. 


Buternational BD per....... 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 














220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Striking Difference! 


Typewritten work done on an IBM Execu- 
tive* has the appearance of fine printing— 
perfect for repro copy! Every character is 
clear, distinct, uniform in color and weight. 

IBM Electric Typewriters are available 
in a wide variety of type faces. The unique 
proportional spacing feature of the Execu- 
tive Model permits perfect alignment of 
right hand margins. 

No wonder printers find IBM’s so help- 
ful on so many jobs! 


Cleatiie Typewriters 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


IBM, Dept. IP-1 . 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


CT Please send descriptive folder on the 
IBM Electric Executive Typewriter. 


Name. 





Company. 





Street. 





City. 
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Today--*° 
Even in the Smallest Binderies 


this well-known Pony Gang Stitcher is used! 






The Christensen Pony Gang Wire Stitcher 


It’s just as important here as it is in the larger plants to have the 
stitching match the output of the high speed folders. 

The Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher gathers and stitches at a 
single operation as fast as one or more girls can feed it, thus overcoming 
the costly bottleneck in the binding process. 

It handles signatures from 214 x 5” up to 12 x 27”; has an oper- 
ating speed of up to 9,000 an hour; is accurate, economical, practically 
noiseless and delivers the product neatly stacked. 

Single signature booklets may have signatures placed on the 
moving conveyor by one girl. Or two girls dropping signatures on 
every other feeding station may be used to secure maximum production. 

For multiple signature booklets one girl for each signature is 
placed at each station. Signatures are gathered until book is complete, 
after which it is stitched and delivered automatically. 

Without obligating you in any way, our representative will be glad 


to explain the all-around economies you may expect from the Christensen 
Pony Gang Wire Stitcher in your plant. Write us today. 


Christensen « Dexter e McCain 
Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 

General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices, Domestic ana Foreign Agents 
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People are attracted to places and things that are well 
planned and beautifully presented. Cantine’s Coated Papers 


are an effective vehicle for “bringing them in.” 


landline} Coatel lip 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers Since 1888 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO (In Los Angeles and San Francisco: Wylie & Davis) 






















You be the 


judge of 





Free! New 
Printing Comparison 


Test . .. lets you compare 
9 leading enamel papers! 


















Here is an unusual opportunity for anyone concerned 
with printing quality and costs to settle the question of 
enamel paper value once and for all. 

With this new printing comparison test, you are the judge 
of actual results obtained from the same set of 4-color 
plates on Production Gloss—a Consolidated Enamel Paper 
We Stet Cop —and on eight other leading enamel papers costing 

$50 to $80 more per ton. 


Consammisted fname: Papers 





Gonsobdated Essel Pats sia . resides 
anim a The decision, whether these premium costs are justified 
i ¥ 


i on the basis of printing quality, is left squarely up to you. 
For your free copy, ask your Consolidated paper merchant 
now before the limited supply is exhausted. Or write 
direct on your firm letterhead. You’ll find it an interesting 
test to say the least. And the verdict may well be a 


profitable one for you. 


How this test was made .. . 

All papers used are basis 70 lb., taken from 
regular commercial stock and coded prior to 
printing. Run was made at 3000 impressions 
per hour on a Miehle Vertical from 4-color 
halftone process plates. Also reproduced are 
733 line screen color tone bars. All papers were 
printed under identical commercial conditions. 











ENAMEL PAPERS ee 


Production Gloss - Modern Gloss - Flash Gloss 

CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY « Makers of Consoweld 

plastic surfacing and industrial laminates * Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Hl. 
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there is no better proof of ability 
than our years of successful 
service to the 


printing industry... 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


Makers of 


LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS the World’ Beet 


19 modern factories are 
conveniently located 
throughout the United States 
to give you fast, efficient 


service whenever you need it. 


IT’S NOW TIME TO GET YOUR | 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS READY FOR — 


Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland Nashville 


SUMMER [oe 
Des Moines Pittsburgh 


Detroit St. Louis 
Houston St. Paul 

U 4 a Indianapolis Springfield, O. 
Kalamazoo Tampa, Fla. 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS TO THE 
FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


OF RUBBER » NON - MELTABLE + FABRIC-COVERED + ROTOGRAVURE » OFFSET » COMPOSITION » VARNISH - LACQUER + GRAINING ROLLERS 
27 
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Why slice up 
your profits 


on snap outs and 
continuous forms? 






Manufacturing Company & 
371 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 


28 


You're cutting a big slice out of your 
profits every time you farm out a 
short run order of 5,000 to 30,000 
sets on snap outs and continuous 
forms. So why not do these highly 
profitable jobs right in your 
own plant! 


Bulletins 11 and 12 show you how 
one NEW ERA Roll-Fed Flat-Bed 
Press and auxiliary units can print 
multi-color jobs on one or both sides 
with flat electros, type, or rubber 
plates. It will punch, die-cut, slit, 
insert, reinforce, patch, eyelet, per- 
forate and number. The finished 
product is completed in one opera- 
tion; either cut-off rewound, or 








zig-zag folded. You do it on ONE 
PRESS assembly with ONE PRESS- 
MAN, ONE TIME through the press. 
Speed ? 7,500 an hour! 

Your extra profits on these lucrative 
jobs pay for the equipment as you 
use it...and leave you plenty 
extra besides! 

Write for Bulletins 11 and 12. Learn 
how you can keep the whole cake 
for yourself and jump ahead of 
competition at the same time by 
offering better prices and faster 
delivery of tickets, labels, office and 
factory forms, shipping and mer- 
chandise forms, and other specialties. 
Write today! 
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This outstanding piece of process 
color printing was done by The 
Hennegan Co. of Cincinnati, 
using Dayco Printing Rollers. 








| PRINTING OF DISTINCTION 


There may be millions of impressions, at very high speed, either 
letterpress or offset. There may be several colors, some very hard 
to handle. But what the customer wants is simply the best possible 
result .. . Printing of Distinction! 

And he'll get it . . . if there are Dayco Rollers on the presses! 
They’re best in any position . . . ductor, distributor or form. They 
hold original diameter and softness . . . never shrink with cold or 
swell with humidity. Tackiness remains uniform, keeping forms 
clean without frequent stops for washing. 

Daycos were the first synthetic rollers, a must for present-day 
inks. Daycos were the first sleeve-type rollers. Resurfaced (Re- 
Daycoed) by Dayton’s exclusive process at a fraction of the original 
cost, they give just as long additional life and service! 

Write for the proof that Dayco Rollers assure Printing of 








Dayco Rollers are made to order . . . made to the particular “ pecennearana 

specifications demanded by your particular printing problem. Distinction! 

Write and tell us what those specifications are. We'll prove 

to you that Dayco Rollers will meet them perfectly! DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY © DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Dayton Rulsbex 


Pioneers of Improvements for Better Printing . . . Dayco Roliers, Blankets, 
Color Separators, Fountain Dividers . .. for Letterpress, Offset, Newspapers 
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Your Letterhead IS PART OF YOUR 
SALES PROMOTION PROGRAM 











va 
Sree Hen some 


IT SUPPORTS YOUR WRITTEN SALES ARGUMENTS 
What you say in a sales 
letter should be visibly sup- 
ported by the quality and 
responsibility expressed by 
your letterhead. 








this advertisement, 





one of a series, is now running in ma 
NATION’S BUSINESS psstose 
DUN’S REVIEW IT BACKS UP YOUR SALESMEN Successful sell- 


THE REPORTER ing often depends upon de- 
tails of personal impression, 
ADVERTISING AGE including the impression 


BANKING made by your letterhead in 
sales correspondence. 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 











) 
eeemeete aneten es Rema 


Special selling advertisements teeth eneten 


are running in 
IT REPRESENTS YOUR COMPANY Your letter- 
JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY heed idemsifies your com 


THE OFFICE pany, not only by name and 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT address, but also by visible 


quality, taste, and style. 
NEW IDEAS 

















To learn what types of letterhead have the 





MA KE N EW SA L ES THE psycHOLOOY OF : strongest sales appeal in various industries 


BUSINESS 


and professions throughout America, Neenah 
IMPRESSION made a nationwide Letterhead Test. Thou- 
— = sands of executives and professional men 
effective business stationery at a eee ee read The Psychology of Business Impression 
and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic letter- 
head treatments contained in this portfolio. 
Then they registered their preferences on 
opinion cards. To get a free copy of this port- 
_ folio, and to make the Letterhead Test in your 
own office, check the coupon below, sign 
your name, and attach to your letterhead. 





The surest way to sell more 


profit is to approach your 
customers and prospects with 
ideas of practical value. 

The Psychology of Business 
Impression and the Test Kit of 24 











basic letterhead designs is the most 


practical new idea in the field. 


Your salesmen can use it to get a COURTESY COUPON 
hearing in any business or VE. SER eae 
professional organization. (Ath) (G4 


CJ The Psychology of Business Impression, 
\ >< Vas YARERS Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 











If you are not already using this sales 
C] Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four 
promotion help, write for full infor- grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, perforating, 


mation to our Printer’s Sales Devel- and ruling guides, for use in designing special forms. 





opment Department. NEENAH 
ie ahha SIGNATURE ' 
a 1P2 | 







NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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[ii restoration gives users of text papers a choice between 


the remarkably fine quality of Eatonian Text and the medium 


priced Greenbrier Text (white and ecru) — cover weights 
included . . . you also have a choice between the rich colors 


of Eatonian Text and the pastel colors of Eatonian Vellum. 


For samples ask any Brightwater Merchant or write to 
BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY Adams, Massachusetts 
New York Office, 11 West Forty-second Street 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS + LEDGER + MIMEOGRAPH + VELLUM «+ TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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meets the high 


en o> Voces __—_ 
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once. ty — Standards of 
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BOSTON Bee aee : 
70 Summer St. | Bourse Building © 
CHICAGO 
628 So. Dearborn St. 
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te Cee err e & ee +s 


PRINT? 
DIE CUT? 
BLANK ? 
pV 
EMBOSS? 


Teor in profitable, 


specialized operations with the 


Step 





CHANDLER & PRIC 


@ Truly automatic, including continuous 
feeding from hopper that permits loading 
while press is running (any stock from 
13-lb. bond to heaviest cardboard, 
344 x 5” up to 154% x 2344”)... 
Sufficient impression strength for print- 
ing the heaviest forms, and for scoring, 
creasing, embossing and die-cutting .. . 
rectangular, round, irregular shapes, 
greeting cards, photomounts, cartons, 
book cases, and covers... 


All operating controls (including ink 


a 


SUPER HEAVY DUTY 
AUTOMATIC PRESS 


fountain adjustments while press is run- 
ning) reached from FRONT of press. . . 
Printed sheet, form and platen in full 
view at all times—UP FRONT... 
Delivery at FRONT, where pressman can 
easily check ink coverage or numbering 
machines (also makes slip-sheeting en- 
tirely practicable) ... 

Automatic throw-off of press if sheet fails 
to deliver... 

These are a few of the features that make 
Chandler & Price Super Heavy Duty 
14%” x 22” Craftsman Automatics 
superior products for specialty printing. 
Write for complete specifications. 


Available Without Inking Mechanism 


If used only for cutting, creasing, scoring and 
die-cutting, these presses can be furnished 
without inking mechanism. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Full-Fledged Safety Program 
Planned for Graphic Arts 

A full-fledged graphic arts safety 
campaign will soon be announced. Am- 
munition will include a new safety 
manual sponsored by the National Safety 
Council and the Educational Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, local asso- 
ciation course material providing basic 
training and instructions for setting up 
individual plant programs and arrange- 
ments for regular follow-through, built 
around material prepared specifically 
for the industry. The new manual will 
be presented at a conference on May 22 
in New York City’s Statler Hotel. Co- 
sponsored by many national and New 
York area graphic arts organizations, 
the conference will provide information 
on economies effected by properly or- 
ganized programs for preventing avoid- 
able lost-time accidents. 

Conference plans were made by the 
executive committee of the Printing 
and Publishing section, which the Na- 
tional Safety Council established at the 
request of several large printing firms 
and the Printing Industry of America, 
Inc. The committee decided that the 
most effective way to reach small and 
medium-size plants would be through 
well-organized local trade association 
programs. 

In addition to the Educational Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry, co-op- 
erating organizations include the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, the Book Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation, the New York Employing Print- 
ers Association, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association and others. 


500 Foremen Start New Groups 


In Management Training Course 

The Foreman’s Management Training 
Program sponsored by the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation and Printing In- 
dustry of America keeps swinging 
along. Since the program was launched 
in January last year, 1362 foremen have 
taken the instructors’ training and ap- 
plied in their plants its management 
and human relations principles. 

Classes for more than 500 foremen in 
about 41 groups have been started so 
far this year. Ten men attended an early 
March coaching conference in Dayton, 
Ohio. Six McCall Corporation men then 
started to conduct, in their own plant, 
two training sessions per day for 11 
weeks. The Printing Service Company 
started a class of 11 and Drury Printing 
Company set up a program for 15. This 
made a total of 126 Dayton foremen and 
other supervisory personnel due to ob- 
tain the benefits of the program. 

Coaching conferences were scheduled 
for the week of May 19 in St. Louis and 
for the week of July 28 in Los Angeles. 
Assuming an average of ten men under 
the supervision of each foreman attend- 
ing conferences, PIA estimates that 
within a year and a half 15,000 employes 
and supervisory personnel have bene- 
fited from the program. 





IF YOU WANT YOUR 
CATALOGUE-OR BOOKLET - 
OR HOUSE ORGAN - 
TO BE READ FROM COVER 
TO COVER... 


BE SURE IT 
HAS A COVER 


: REFERABLY, a cover of BUCKEYE 
or BECKETT—the good-looking, 
long-wearing cover stocks which 


Uf. 


have long been the first choice of , 


admen and printers everywhere. (f 
14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose 
from in the BUCKEYE line; 

10 colors, 9 finishes, in the 
lower-priced but very attractive 
BECKETT line. New sample books 

on request. 


tte BECKETT 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Good Paper 
in 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Since 1848 





fine graphic arts equipment... for everybody’s profit 































f ARRIS-SEYBOLD 


for the cutting machine operator ... profit 
















Once set for the cutting series, the Seybold Auto Spacer automatically 
positions the paper for every cut; its power back gauge does the 

heavy work—steps up production for the operator. He can do a better 
job each day with less fatiguing effort. That’s part of his profit. 


for the plant owner... profit 





Cutting and trimming is important in the day’s production. Errors here could 
spoil a completed press run; speed here can step up deliveries. Seybold’s 
capacity to produce enables a plant to handle more business profitably. 


for the printing buyer... profit 





Customers rarely view press sheets, but they do examine the finished job 
for its clean, square cut and exact trim. For example, wrapping 
machines demand precise trim for speed and economy in handling the 
finished pieces. That’s where a Seybold’s accuracy pays off. 


for the man who sees and buys... profit 












One of the most important factors in today’s mass-marketing is fine sales 
literature, labels and wrappers. Mass-producing this kind of printing 
(aided by machines such as automatic spacers) has helped bring 

more goods to more people at less cost. In short—profit. 





: 7 ¥ 








Commercial printing is basic in America’s economy— it profits everyone. 
Specifically, our part in it includes: power paper cutters, offset lithographic 

- presses, rotary letterpresses, paper drills, bindery equipment, 
litho-chemicals and other fine graphic arts equipment. Consult 

Harris-Seybold in all principal cities or at 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ed 






SEYBOLD AUTO SPACER PAPER CUTTER AT KALAMAZOO 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY CORNELIUS 
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“If once you let it touch your hand, 
Or get it near the heart of you, 
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Selling Printing for Profit 





% How would you, Mr. Printer and 
Printing Salesman, like to add 30 
per cent to your volume of printing 
for the year 1952? Difficult? Impos- 
sible, you say? 

Well, how about accepting such an 
objective as a challenge to your 
ability? 

Here is a formula to pinpoint such 
an objective: 

1. A 10 per cent correction of 
the weaknesses in your past selling 
operations. 

2. A 10 per cent step-up of selling 
activity in the right direction. 

3. A 10 per cent allowance for re- 
flection on the sales volume of price 
adjustments. 

Price adjustment alone, compared 
to last year’s sales, should auto- 
matically show a 10 per cent rise in 
your printing sales volume. If it 
doesn’t, you are losing ground to 
start, and you certainly could not 
have made the proper adjustment of 
prices to customers to offset increas- 
ed costs. If you have done a good job 
on price adjustment in the past 
months, then you will already have 
achieved the first 10 per cent in- 
crease in volume of sales with no 
more of a turnover of physical vol- 
ume than in the past. 


A Three-Pronged Approach 


Right now, let’s construct a for- 
mula that will help you to concen- 
trate on each of the stated objectives. 
Here is a three-pronged approach 
aimed at achieving your goal: 


1. Analyze your past to put a fin- 
ger on your future. 

2. Take the negatives out of your 
selling approach. 


3. Decide now to get on a new 
spirited selling offensive. 

Analyze your past. Where did 
your accounts come from? What 
were the things that uncovered 
them, then sold them? How did they 
develop? These are some of the 
questions that the writer asked him- 





self in preparation for recent talks 
before several printer groups. In 
digging for the facts in my own case, 
it was a revelation to see how activi- 
ty bred more activity, and results 
were achieved through the ardent 
pursuit of every opportunity. 

My own analysis showed how a 
variety of little things and many 
people created a score of new ac- 
counts in a period of a few years. To 
illustrate the importance of multi- 
plying contacts and concentrating on 
the little opportunities, here are a 
few instances. 


Consider No One Unimportant 


People who left the employ of one 
of my customers and established 
themselves with other organizations 
have been responsible for six new 
steady clients. This was vossible 
only because in contacting this one 
customer nobody in any part of that 
organization was left unnoticed or 
considered unimportant. 

We are not just selling printing. 
We are selling people. Properly sell- 
ing every department and person 
you can within an existing client’s 
organization must bring you in con- 
tact with more and more people. If 
you have done a good job, when 
these people move to new places you 
move with them. There is no better 
point of concentration for the print- 
ing salesman than to take advantage 
of every opportunity to meet, help, 
and service every executive, depart- 


ment head, assistant, and the so-cail- 
ed underlings, so that this maximum 
number of contacts will bear fruit— 
now and when any one of these in- 
dividuals steps up into a better job 
or moves to a new organization. 
Cultivating everyone from the re- 
ceptionist through secretaries and 
assistants may be as important to 
your future as your current efforts 
to fill the immediate needs of a client. 

In connection with this analysis 
of my own clients, there was the 
case of a house magazine that de- 
veloped from the recommendation 
of one of my own paper salesmen. 
Simple servicing at the right mo- 
ment with budget figures, dummies, 
and some help on styling, led to the 
sale. 

Another client came out of a re- 
quest from a present customer to 
help a friend of his on a new proj- 
ect that required styling a series of 
books and pamphlets. By setting a 
few pages and obtaining permission 
to work directly with the party con- 
cerned, the new business material- 
ized to the tune of more than 50 titles 
we now have standing for regular 
reprints. 

Several clients have been obtain- 
ed because of simple assistance on 
color problems, only because it was 
my pleasure to spend one night a 
week over the winter months not 
long ago studying color as applied to 
advertising and printing. Every 
printing salesman could profit by 
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knowing more about color and its 
use. Customers need this xind of 
help all the time. (A simple, but 
most effective and thorough course 
as conducted by Miss Loraine Faw- 
cett at New York University is the 
type of knowledge that every prini- 
ing salesman should have.) Several 
accounts are the direct result of my 
own pursuit of this subject in just a 
modest way. 

Other accounts have come to me 
as the result of trying to help nco- 
ple. For instance, the Purchasin:; 
Agents of New York wanted a series 
of eight lectures on how to buy 
printing. Can you think of a better 
way to sell printing than to tell peo- 
ple about the elements that enter in- 
to the buying of it? By giving of 
your own knowledge, you will not 
only learn more all the time, but you 
will benefit directly from those 
whom you help. Similar results have 
been achieved in my own instance in 
talks to direct mail students, to 
school groups, to business groups, 
associations, sales and advertising 
meetings. You’ve got to give to get. 


Plans Printing With Client 

There was an instance where a 
friend of mine decided to set up a 
3600-acre dude ranch resort. His 
plans were vague until we talked 
about what would be printed as to 
day-time activities, night-time, in- 
door entertainment, outdoor sports, 
games, advantages for week-enders, 
vacationists, newlyweds, riding en- 
thusiasts, swimming, fishing, winter 
sports, etc. We actually wrote the 
copy before the place was built. This 
copy provided the specifications 
around which the facilities of the 
ranch were developed. Do you think 
with such assistance that some other 
printer would have a chance with 
this client? 

My own analysis of the past shows 
that almost all of our business has 
come from pursuing the one thing 
that leads to another. 

Your own analysis will likely 
show a similar pattern. The extent 
to which it has developed would de- 
pend upon how thoroughly you have 
taken advantage of every selling op- 
portunity, particularly recommen- 
dations from a client of a friend. One 
good recommendation may be worth 
more than the money and time you 
may spend on a whole advertising 
campaign designed to produce leads 
of questionable value. 

In summation of this first point 
that may help you to achieve a 10 
per cent increase in volume by the 
correction of weaknesses in your 
past selling, it may be well to re- 
member these points: 
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RICHARD MESSNER, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales for E. E. Brogle and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City advertising print- 
ers, is a past president (three terms) of the 
Associated Printing Salesmen of New York, 
a member of the board of directors (and 
secretary) of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Inc., and a member of the 
board of directors of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. He is the author of a textbook, ‘Selling Printing 
and Direct Advertising," has conducted for many years the "Selling Print- 
ing" course for the New York Employing Printers Association, and is first 
prize winner of the McCoy Award for the best contribution by a printing 
salesman. During World War Il, he was the chairman of the Planning Com- 
mittee of the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. Considered one of the 
nation's leading authorities on selling printing and direct advertising, Mr. 
Messner is a speaker for the Direct Mail Advertising Association on adver- 
tising, direct mail and graphic arts. He has spoken at a number of annual 
conventions, including the Eastern Seaboard Conference and the New 
England Graphic Arts Conference, and has addressed the Carnegie 
Institute's annual alumni meetings, New York City College direct mail 
course, the advertising and selling course of the Advertising Club of New 
York, Women's Advertising Club, and many other graphic arts and 
advertising groups. In the Reporter Direct Mail course, he is instructor 
of the "Facts, Functions and Planning of Direct Mail Advertising." 











1. Become a real student of your 
business so that your contact with 
people may bear more fruit. 

2. Hop on every opportunity to be 
of service before the job. Try to spot 
that one little ingredient that will 
help you find common ground with 
a new customer. 

3. Keep on selling people not only 
printing, but read, write, study, talk, 
teach, practice, and apply all the 
things you should know about print- 
ing and how it can be used better by 
your customers and prospects. 

4. Strive to replace unprofitable 
business. In this way you will have 
room for more production—and you 
will not wear out machinery on non- 
profit items. 


Take Negatives Out of Selling 

Take the negatives out of your 
selling approach. The psychology 
and strategy of selling printing for 
profit in today’s market is to accen- 
tuate the positive and break away 
from the negatives. Here are a few 
examples. Check them with your 
everyday handling and be honest 
with yourself as to how many times 
you may be missing the positive 
point of view. 

1. Don’t talk about price increases 
—justify price adjustments. When 


you talk to a customer about in- 
creasing prices, you are using the 
negative approach. Tell him about 
cost increases; then the necessity 
for price adjustment becomes ap- 
parent and its justification becomes 
the positive approach. 

Price adjustments take time, but 
it is hoped that all of us have already 
adjusted our prices with customers 
so that they realistically meet the 
new level of selling prices caused by 
steadily mounting costs over a long 
period of time, including recent 
heavy increases. 

To get on the positive side of 
price adjustment, dig for ammuni- 
tion that will help vou to justify your 
position. Timidity in price adjust- 
ment will melt on your part, and be 
more acceptable to your customer, 
when you tell him such things that 
have jacked up costs as (a) re- 
cent increased costs of labor of 10 
per cent and more right across the 
board; (b) material cost increases— 
such as paper, engravings, electro- 
types, ink, et cetera; (c) the known 
record of low percentage of net 
profits in the printing industry; (d) 
that printers have held the price line 
better than any suppliers in the in- 
dustry and when compared to the 
record of other industries; (e) the 
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tacts disclosed by ratio studies in the 
industry, reports of earnings, et 
cetera; (f) that your cost records 
show a lack of safe margin (and 
don’t be afraid in some instances to 
show your customer the actual cost 
record, especially if it will help you 
to prove your point even more 
satisfactorily). 

Yes, price increase is the negative 
approach. Cost increases as the basis 
for price adjustment will help you 
capitalize on the obstacle. 


Boost Printing As Essential 

2. Don’t fall for the negative 
thought that sales promotion and 
printing are going to diminish in 
volume, or be lopped off advertising 
and printing budgets. Stick up for 
printing for the essential job it has 
to do, the same as every other ad- 
vertising medium is plugging for a 
greater share in advertising and 
sales promotion budgets. Use the 
positive approach that your custom- 
ers cannot afford to reduce printing 
budgets. Proof? Cite the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s figures on 
direct mail volume for 1951 of 
$1,056,029,826. Yes, over a billion 
dollars; 14.9 per cent over 1950, and 
a certainty that it will be even 
higher during 1952. These figures in 
large part represent printing. 

With the tremendous amount of 
production going on, more and more 
printing is needed to move goods and 
services. There has been a big shift 
in many industries from a_ backlog 
of orders to the need for selling to 
move merchandise and reduce _ in- 
ventories. Take the positive ap- 
proach when customers start talk- 
ing about cutting out a vital house 
organ or important printing job. 
Show them how their own competi- 
tors don’t seem to feel they can re- 
duce their essential printing. 

3. Don’t be negative about com- 
petitive processes. Be positive about 
your own. Whether you sell letter- 
press, lithography, gravure, steel 
engraving, silk screen, or any other 
process, you should be able to 
rattle off at least a dozen advantages 
of your own. Know them, and be 
able to recite them as they apply to 
specific jobs and problems so well 
that the weight of advantages of 
your own process will more than off- 
set the advantages of another proc- 
ess, as well as the disadvantages of 
your own. 

4. Don’t be negative in your reac- 
tion to a customer’s positive state- 
ment. That’s like trying to win an 
argument, then losing the sale. Don’t 
disagree with a customer. First 
agree, even if only to say, “I can 
understand your point of view, but 


...” and then go on with your point 
of view. 

5. Don’t be negative about com- 
petitive media of advertising, but 
show the rightful place of printed 
promotion in the advertising budget. 
Knocking competitive media is like 
belittling competitive processes. Sell 
the need for printing to complement 
every other form of advertising for 
greater results from every advertis- 
ing dollar. That is certainly the posi- 
tive approach. 

6. Don’t give all your sales pitch 
and then not ask for the order. Be 
positive about your method of pres- 
entation so that with proper han- 
dling of every element you can time 
the close. You ean expect a decision 
in your favor only after you have 
satisfied every question in your cus- 
tomer’s mind. But, you can muff the 
sale by being timid in closing, es- 
pecially if you cater too much to the 
whims of a procrastinating buyer. 

7. Don’t talk in terms of “If,” but 
“When do I get started on this job.” 
If is negative. When is positive, like 
“Give me your copy now; you can 
decide the quantity later”; or, “Your 
order now will enable us to have the 
paper about the time your job wou!d 
be ready for press.” 


Planning Prompts Decision 

8. Don’t wait when the buyer gives 
you the big pause after you have 
presented your story. If you pause 
with him, that is negative on your 
part. Throw the $64 question that 
should close the sale. Proper plan- 
ning before the interview should 
help you to get the kind of decision 
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you want, considering that every- 
thing went well. 

9, Don’t leave the prospect with- 
out prearranging the follow-up. 
When closing is not possible, don’t 
leave the buyer dangling. Pin him 
dwn as to what will decide the is- 
sue and when it will be decided. Hit 
the ball into his court so that he has 
to tell you what he is going to do, 
whatever further information he 
may need, and ask when you may 
see him again. When he is in doubt, 
ask him, “May I come back tomor- 
row—or next Tuesday,” or what- 
ever the circumstances may indicate. 
To leave the prospect with uncer- 
tainties is negative. Be positive 
about the call-back. 


Assume Customer’s Viewpoint 

These are a few instances of how 
easy it is to fall into the negative 
approach. Your own analysis will 
undoubtedly uncover many more. 
View each one from the customer’s 
point of view. If you find from his 
point of view that your approach is 
negative, analyze ahead of time how 
to convert the negative into a posi- 
tive approach. It pays to “Accentu- 
ate the Positive.” 

Decide now to get on a new and 
spirited selling offensive. Like losing 
the negative approach, lose that de- 
fensive attitude. Go on the offensive 
in your contacts. A defensive atti- 
tude stems from lack of confidence, 
lack of preparation, knowledge, ex- 
perience, company backing in per- 
formance, et cetera. Whenever you 
feel that you are on the defensive, 
analyze yourself and get at the root 
or the cause of the attitude. Then 
correct it. There's no room for ex- 
cuses in competitive selling today. 

1. Take your approach. Ever get 
that empty feeling, or are you timid 
when approaching a prospect? Re- 
member, even the best trained sales- 
men often experience a certain type 
of fright. If you will make up your 
mind ahead of time that such a re- 
action is normal, perhaps it won’t 
bother you as much. Even old troup- 
ers in show business will tell you 
that they still have that moment of 
stage fright, mike fright, audience 
fright. To help yourself overcome 
it, plan your contact thoroughly, with 
a tangible something, and sell that 
one thing. The rest of the interview 
will usually work out if you guide 
your buyer toward the objective you 
lay out before you contact him. The 
man who knows his business is sel- 
dom on the defensive. 

2. To help adjust your perspective, 
remember that the buyer needs you 
at times as much as you need him. 


(Turn to Page 96) 
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* Are you losing business to your 
customers’ private plants? 

Printing that you used to do... 
are your customers doing it them- 
selves now? Well, don’t fight it. 

You and I helped build those pri- 
vate plants. The rest of the commer- 
cial printers in the United States 
were right in there pitching with us, 
too, helping build up bigger and bet- 
ter private plants for our customers. 

So let’s not look foolish by trying 
at this late date to kill the monster 
we created. 

Private plants are economically 
justified; they’re here to stay, and 
we're all going to lose a lot more 
business to them. So let’s figure out 
where we go from here. Fretting 
about how we got here is useless. 

Equally useless is the current tear- 
ful hand-wringing and wishful think- 
ing with which many of us are in- 
clined to pamper ourselves. 

A recent survey by J. W. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and Associates, New York 
printing management consultants, 
produced a series of shallow obser- 
vations from responding printers, of 
which this is typical: 

“The solution lies in commercial 
printers getting together with manu- 
facturers to close off the sources of 
supply to private plants.” 

Another commercial printer made 
this observation: 

“The greatest need .. . is not im- 
proved machinery but more work 
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hours, more skilled workmen who 
take pride in their work.” 

Who’s listening to our wishful 
thinking about longer working hours 
and equipment makers who won’t 
sell a machine wherever they can 
make an honest dollar? 

Nobody’s listening. And unless we 
can do something better than wishful 
thinking and hand-wringing, the 
commercial job printer will join the 
lamp-lighter and the blacksmith and 
the cracker-barrel grocer in that 
somber graveyard whence go busi- 
nessmen who can’t keep up with a 
changing world. 





How and Why They Originated; 
Learn How to Live With Them 
For It Is a Waste of Time 

To Keep Fighting Them 


Sy Lowell F. Jones 


President, Jones Press, Minneapolis 


For two reasons I feel particularly 
close to the private plant situation: 

1. Our company bought out a 24- 
year-old private plant in 1948 and 
contracted to produce the seller’s 
printing. 

2. We’ve built our commercial 
sales volume 1,243.8 per cent in the 
six postwar years from 1946 to 1951. 
These were years, as you well know, 
when private plants were siphoning 
off bigger and bigger portions of 
printing that we’d normally be doing 
in the commercial printing industry. 
Despite shrinking total available 
business, we found ways of growing. 


Trade composition houses have long preached economy of keeping plenty of materials handy in 
composing room. This commercial composing room has put in special racks at knee level, bank 
level, and eye level for leads, slugs and low-base furniture. Too few commercial plants heed 
the advice. Trade houses and private plants now have taken much of their business, easily, too 


















Many of our best customers have ex- 
cellent private plants. 

So we’ve rubbed elbows with the 
private plant both as a source of 
business and as a competitor. I be- 
lieve private plants are popular for 
two reasons: 

1. Economy: It’s cheaper to make 
than to buy, for many of the printing 
consumers. 

2. Service: Delivery dates for pri- 
vate plant owners frequently are (a) 
earlier, and (b) more reliable. 

Wrap up those two little kernels, 
put ’em in a nutshell, and you have 
the basic forces at work today to 
sustain private plants. 

Conversely, the same two forces 
are at work to tear down your busi- 
ness and mine unless we can do 
something about it. We must attack 
these specific factors if we are going 
to fight the private plant “menace.” 

Let’s look at the economics of pri- 
vate plants first, understanding that 
we cannot generalize in all our con- 
clusions. After all, a “private plant” 
may be anything from a miniature 
offset press manned by a part-time 
girl, to a well-capitalized plant such 
as International Harvester Com- 
pany’s Harvester Press in Chicago. 

The common cry among wounded 
commercial printers is that private 
plant owners are not printers by 
trade, they don’t really “know what 
it costs to run a print shop,” and that 
they'll live to rue the day they got 
their private plant. 

Of course, there are some private 
plant owners who would be better 
off if they’d stick to the knitting of 
their own businesses. But there are 
commercial printers who would be 
better off in the furniture business, 
too. 

Important printing consumers have 
bigger and better cost accounting de- 





Sales 

Materials: 

Paper 

Ink 

Outside Purchases 


Factory Fixed Expenses: 
Rent & Heat 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Depreciation 


Factory Current Expenses: 
Wages 

General Factory Expense 
Dept. Direct. Exp. 
Delivery 

Light & Power 

Spoilage 


Administrative Expenses: 
General & Office Expense 
Executive Salaries 
Clerical Salaries 

Bad Debts 


Selling Expense: 
Salaries & Commissions 
General & Traveling 
Advertising 


Composite 1950 Operating Statement 


100% 


24.12 
2.45 
11.04 





37.61 





4.88 


33.10 


8.78 


7.31 








partments than most of us will ever 
have. Do you believe for one minute 
that the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany didn’t know what its hour costs 
would be when it built a handsome 
new $600,000 private plant at North 


Four presses, a lockup stone and three men—all within an area a few feet square. Not as badly 
crowded as many commercial plants; such tight planning leaves no provision for materials han- 
dling. After two shifts of continuous running, production in this commercial pressroom can be seri- 
ously handicapped by lack of stock storage and handling facilities. This results in higher costs 
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Olmsted, Ohio, last year? I do not. 
I'll bet Superintendent R. E. Weber 
gets from his accounting department 
cost data that would make you and 
me jealous. 

“But how about the medium-size 
printing buyer who installs a small 
offset press and hires a girl or a non- 
union male pressman?” you ask. 

Admittedly, such a private plant 
doesn’t manage as scientifically as 
the bigger ones, but look at a com- 
posite 1950 operating statement for 
all firms reporting to Graphic Arts 
Industry, Inc., our trade association 
here in the Midwest, as shown above. 

Which of these cost items is the pri- 
vate plant owner going to pay more 
for than you do? 

Materials: Paper is available at 
wholesale to the private plant. True, 
you may buy it in bigger quantities 
at lower prices but chances are you 
have been billing it to your cus- 
tomers at the price applicable to the 
quantity required for each of their 
jobs. If you don’t, you could take the 
money you have invested in inven- 
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Don't laugh—does your anya appear any more spacious, better organized on busy day? First 
principle of scientific management is a carefully laid out work center for each employee. Most 
small commercial printers know this; many large industrial owners of private plants, with their 
time study and methods engineering departments, are in a position to do something about it 


tory, invest it in marketable securi- 
ties, and get a dividend every once 
in awhile. 

So your customer can buy paper 
as economically as he buys it from 
you. The same thing is true of ink, 
and it is likely to be true, with minor 
exceptions, of engravings, electros 
and trade typesetting in the outside 
purchases total. 

Factory Fixed: Many private plant 
owners could prove that installing a 
small print shop added nothing to 
their rent and no more to their in- 
surance and taxes than you are now 
paying on equipment of the same 
size. Depreciation on a given piece 
of equipment is the same for your 
customer as for you. And the private 
plant owner will tell you that he’d 
rather pay his own depreciation than 
pay yours. It’s like installments on 
your own home: when you get done 
you've paid no more than rent and 
you own the place. 

So it appears that the private plant 
owner can operate at least as eco- 
nomically in this category as we can. 

Factory Current: The big item 
here is wages. I’d hesitate to tell the 
private plant owner who hires his 
labor at $40 a week that he doesn’t 
know his costs, when I’m paying a 
union member $100 weekly in my 
plant to do the same job. Labor is 
the biggest single saving a small pri- 
vate plant owner expects to make, 
and in dollars per hour, there is no 
doubt about it. The other factory cur- 
rent items the private plant owner 
buys in the same open market we 
do, and at the same prices. 

I believe that spoilage expense for 
the private plant should be higher 
than ours, and will be higher if ac- 
curate accounting records are kept. 
A good deal of the work coming out 
of the smaller private plants would 
be classed as spoilage in a commer- 
cial shop and would be rejected if a 
commercial printer tried to ship it to 
the same customer who produces it 


in his own private plant. But that’s 
the way human beings are and I 
doubt if private plants, by and large, 
show much more spoilage expense 
than we do—simply because they’re 
far less critical of the work they pro- 
duce for themselves. 

We all know that dollars per hour 
is only one side of the wage cost coin. 
The inexperienced $1-per-hour 
worker in a private plant may have 
a good many fewer sheets in the pile 
at end of the day than the $2.50- 
per-hour worker in our plants. But 
he has to be pretty rotten to get 
only 40 per cent as much production 
as our organized labor gets. 

Moreover, you and I both have seen 
union card-carrying “journeymen” 
in late years who couldn’t produce 
much better than the $1-an-hour 
girl. Add to this the fact that with 
training and intelligent supervision, 
an unskilled operator in a private 
plant will develop into as highly pro- 
ductive an employee as we can de- 
velop in a commercial plant. All 
these factors taken together give us 
a potentially formidable wage cost 
picture in the private plant. 

Administrative Expense: How 
much do you pay for estimating and 
executive salaries? Chances are a 


private plant can cut out part of this 
expense. And if a private plant will 
use a simple method of billing itself 
for jobs printed, it probably can save 
part of its clerical salaries. 

Selling Expense: Seven per cent of 
income goes to sales expense—all of 
which a private plant can expect to 
save. This item alone on a big vol- 
ume might be enough of a saving to 
justify a private plant. 

In each one of these five expense 
classifications the private plant can 
expect to operate at least as efficient- 
ly as you and I. 

Whether the private plant will op- 
erate as efficiently as a commercial 
plant depends then only upon its 
management and its volume. A pri- 
vate plant owner may buy his labor 
hours cheaper than we, but if he 
maintains only 25 per cent charge- 
able time his all-inclusive hour cost 
will skyrocket. The commercial plant 
dovetails the work of many printing 
buyers to keep equipment busy that 
no one of them could afford to main- 
tain with his own work. 

The smart private plant owner has 
an answer for this, too. If he can’t 
keep even one girl busy full time 
in his little print shop, he uses her 
for office work the rest of the time. 

Can you do that in your plant? If 
your pressman is slack, can you send 
him over into the composing room to 
help out? Those of us who run or- 
ganized shops know the answer to 
that. We pay him for his non-charge- 
able time or send him home and take 
the risk of not getting him back. 

The private plant operator can fur- 
ther reduce his all-inclusive hour 
cost by producing for stock in slack 
periods. A commercial plant does 
well to maintain 75 per cent charge- 
able time in all departments over 
long periods of time. The cost of the 
non-chargeable hours must be borne 
by the chargeable hours, and is one 
of the biggest reasons today for high 
commercial hour costs. The private 


This highly-skilled bindery woman and investment her machine represents are no longer neces- 
sary for the production of much simple folding and other finishing operations now done in offices 


and small private plants. By building more engineering skill into their m 
facturers have appreciably reduced operating skill necessary for commercially acceptable w mark 
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plant, being its own customer, can 
often eliminate overtime and main- 
tain 90 per cent-plus chargeable time 
through intelligent scheduling. 

In the face of all these facts, where 
are the “higher costs” of operating 
private plants? Commercial printers 
are uniformly vague in nailing down 
precisely what costs are “higher” in 
private plants. 

Second reason for growth of pri- 
vate plants, other than Economy, is 
Service. Delivery rates for the pri- 
vate plant owner are likely to be 
earlier and more reliable. 

You can prove this to yourself. 
For one week, assign a delivery date 
to every job that goes into your 
plant. In many cases this date is pre- 
assigned by your customers. In cases 
where customer gives no fixed date, 
assign one yourself. 

Record on each job ticket the date 
it finally is shipped, granting exten- 
sions of original delivery dates only 
in cases where a customer definitely 
holds up production. What percent- 
age of jobs do you ship on or before 
assigned dates? Remember, if a job 
is one day late, it is late and cannot 
be counted in the “on time” group. 

I know of one plant, well-managed 
by comparison with many, that 
periodically makes this check-up on 
itself. And it’s a very humbling ex- 
perience to find that no more than 
50 per cent of incoming jobs are 
shipped on or before the date origi- 
nally planned. 

How does your plant rate? Can 
your customers get a delivery date 
from you when they give you an or- 
der and know the finished job will 
be at their door that day or before? 
I’m willing to bet there are few com- 
mercial plants today that can step 
up and answer “yes” to that one. 

Back in 1917 George H. Ellis, one 
of the most successful printer-man- 
agers of his era, said, “One principle 
we always adhere to, which always 
contributes to our success, is: Never 
fail to keep a promise.” In those days, 
as now, printers’ promises were made 
largely to be broken, and the house 
that kept its promises stood out like 
a lighthouse. 

Listen to this testimony, given to 
me personally not long ago, by the 
owner of a private plant: 

“Would a good businessman deliver 
an alibi instead of the goods on the 
appointed day? Of course not. Yet, 
I have found printers, in my many 
years of buying printing, to be quick 
to promise and utterly undependable 
in follow-through. They are com- 
pletely unaware of what a few extra 
days’ time can do to a well-planned 
advertising campaign or mailing pro- 



































Taken from the "wing" of the cutter in the left foreground, this picture shows the main aisle to 


shipping room in medium-size commercial plant on busy day. Congestion, overcrowding, sudden 
influxes of rush work all add to operating costs in commercial plants today. By leveling produc- 
tion, private plants often can eliminate much of this waste. Note paper cases standing on end 


gram. One of the big reasons we set 
up our own plant was to get control 
of delivery dates.” 

It is trite to say that business moves 
fast these days. Of course, it moves 
fast. Overnight service is not un- 
usual. Many times overnight service 
would not be necessary if the cus- 
tomer would plan his needs ahead. 
But being a human being, he doesn’t 
always plan. Then, at a late date, his 
need is genuine. 

How many of us have set ourselves 
up to satisfy this need for round-the- 
clock service? Most of us have done 
no better than complain about it and 
charge the overtime and doubletime 
when our customer is in a pickle 
and can’t help himself. 

If you think 24-hour service isn’t 
a necessary part of the printing busi- 
ness, try this experiment. Make a 
record of how much time you allow 
yourself for printing your own of- 
fice forms. 

How often do the girls in your of- 
fice use up the last payroll check, 
the last letterhead or the last in- 
voice before they wake up to the 
fact that they need more? Keep a 
record of these things for six months. 
The record will scare you. 

It’ll be amazing how often you’d 
have been in real trouble if you 
hadn’t owned a battery of presses 
and could push a customer’s job 
aside in favor of your own! 





Your customers are human, too. 
They forget to order in time and 
that’s why many now print their own 
forms. Maybe you and I let them 
down on delivery dates on too many 
occasions. 

We run a mail order business as a 
sideline to our commercial printing 
plant. The mail operation is a rather 
substantial user of printing in our 
commercial plant. So we see this de- 
livery-date situation through the 
eyes of both buyer and producer of 
printing. 

And I’m ashamed to admit that al- 
though we could and should pre- 
pare our copy far in advance, we find 
ourselves periodically demanding 
overnight service of our own com- 
mercial printing plant. Think how 
very important honest and prompt 
delivery dates are to printing buy- 
ers whose need is genuine! Do you 
dare fail on a delivery promise? It’s 
being done daily! Few of us, except 
the publication houses with regular 
recurring schedules, can say we’re 
not guilty. 

So there are two reasons then for 
private plants existing: 

1. Economics. 

2. Delivery. 

What do we do about it? 

First, let’s forget the idea of being 
old-fashioned commercial printers. 
Quit advertising “A business card or 
(Turn to page 96) 
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Simplified Bookkeeping for Printers 





By S. L. Gough 


Accounting Consultant 


Many Small Printers Encounter Much Difficulty in Maintaining 


Any Kind of a Bookkeeping System. Here's a Simple Method That 


Requires Minimum of Clerical and Paper Work to Solve Problem 








* Not long ago, a survey was un- 
dertaken to discover why businesses 
went bankrupt. The study showed 
that only 27 per cent of the 494 firms 
that failed kept adequate business 
records. 

The same isn’t true by any means 
when it comes to successful printing 
plants. Not every printer keeps the 
kind of income and expense records 
which flash warning signals when 
things are being done the wrong 
way, or tell him all the many facts 
about his operations which he needs 
to know, or—important these days— 
the figures which must be dug out 
periodically for various tax and li- 
censing forms. 

A “summary ledger” is a key to 
successful bookkeeping, whether a 
shop does $200,000 in volume a month 
—or $2. 

To plan a bookkeeping system, it 
is necessary to decide first what jobs 
the records should accomplish. A 
printer needs to have certain facts 
at his fingertips. The books should 
supply readily the answers to all of 
these questions: 

What are my receipts? 

How much do customers owe me, 
and can I stand having this much 
money tied up? 

How much cash do I have on hand 
and in the bank? Is this the amount 
that I should have, or are there 
shortages? 

How much money do I owe on ac- 
count? On loans? 

How large were my expenses? 

How great is my gross margin? 

How much net profit did we earn? 

How much tax will I have to pay? 

What are the volume and profit 
trends? Are we progressing from 
year to year? 


What are the expense trends from 
year to year and from month to 
month? 

How much can I afford to pay my- 
self for personal salary? 

The system of bookkeeping given 
here is capable of giving a ready an- 
swer to each of these questions. It 
is simple enough to be worked by 
the plant owner himself in a few 
minutes every day. Yet it is suffici- 
ently thorough to afford exact con- 
trol over every operation of a com- 
plex business structure. 

The key to it is the keeping of an 
accurate summary ledger which re- 
flects on one sheet every operation 
of the shop. The summary ledger is 
not a detailed recording of every 
wage payment, inventory record or 
cash control. Rather, it summarizes 
the situation of the company at any 
given moment. The form illustrated 
here is designed to be used for one 
month. Let’s see how it works by 
considering several transactions in 
the business affairs of a_ printer, 
whom we may as well call Johnny 
Jones, during a typical month. 


CASH VOUCHER 





Amount ——$ 





Date—— 





To buy—— 





Charge to . « « « « eacc't. 





Okayed by—— 





Cash veucher shown above keeps complete 
record for posting in summary ledger illus- 
trated below, key to successful bookkeeping 


On June 1, Johnny’s clerk put a 
voucher on his desk for $15.03 to 
purchase a roll of three-cent stamps 
for her desk. Jones signed the 
voucher, put it into the petty cash 
drawer from which he withdrew the 
same amount of cash, and entered 
under the “paid out” column of the 
cash account, at the extreme left, 
the amount $15.03. The explanation 
of what this $15.03 was spent to buy 
was entered under “Remarks” in 
column two as postage. The date was 
entered in the first column of the 
summary ledger. 

Later the same morning, the mail 
man arrived, bringing customer 
checks that totaled $15.65. A bank de- 
posit slip was made out, and John 
again entered the date in the appro- 
priate column, followed by an entry 
(on the same horizontal line) under 
bank deposits. He also noted the new 
balance this made in his company 
account. Finally, he entered the 
names of the customers under “Re- 
marks” and noted the proper credits 
in that column, along with balances 
left on these accounts. 

On June 3, Salesman Smith came 
in with a signed order for 10,000 
forms for a local manufacturing 
plant. This was not entered on the 
summary ledger at the time. Instead, 
Jones put it down on June 26, the 
date when he delivered and invoiced 
and collected for the finished job. 
It was credited to “Department A,” 
Jones’ designation for a part of his 
plant set up specifically to handle 
small form and letterhead orders of 
this type. His offset section is desig- 
nated “Department B,” and larger 
letterpress work is handled by “De- 
partment C.” He plans to put in a 
photoengraving plant of his own in 
the near future. When this comes 
about, it will be “Department D.” 

Jones’ plant operates a_ station 
wagon which is used mainly for pick- 
ing up supplies and for making 
needed trips into the city’s main 
business district. Each time gasoline 
is purchased or any service work 
done, the expense is entered under 
“Delivery” in the group of “Cash 
Operating Expenses.” 

On June 14, John J. Jones pre- 
pared checks for all persons on the 
payroll and signed his own pay slip, 
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entering all the facts under “Cash 
Operating Expenses,” being careful, 
as with all his bookkeeping, to note 
the date and the proper names and 
reasons under “Remarks.” 

A newspaper presented Jones with 
an invoice on June 20 for advertising. 
He paid the invoice immediately to 
obtain a two per cent discount for 
cash within three days, and charged 
the amount under “Advertising,” 
along with date and explanation in 
the “Remarks” column. Upon writ- 
ing each of these checks, Jones care- 
fully noted the figures under the 
“Bank” account, bringing his balance 
up to date each time. 

Before June 30, Jones had to send 
in accumulated social security sums 
withheld from his employees’ wages, 
along with the one and a half per 
cent that came out of the company’s 
till. The company-borne tax was en- 
tered in the “Social Security” col- 
umn under “Operating Expenses.” 
When time came to pay the state 
social security payroll tax, this was 
also entered in that column on the 
summary ledger for June. 

Using a large page size, Jones was 
able to fit all of his month’s facts and 
figures on the single ledger page. 
If his operations grow to a point 
where one ledger page will no longer 
hold them, Jones plans to set up the 
ledger with weekly in place of 
monthly summary sheets. 

When it comes to wages, for ex- 
ample, the employer is required by 
law to maintain records which show 
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Depreciation record furnishes facts ded to 
more than the amount paid to a man. 
He must keep records of social se- 
curity, of employer’s social security, 
and of state gayroll tax for unem- 
ployment insurance. In a few states 
where both employer and employee 
contribute to the employee’s old-age 
income, a record of the employee’s 
own contributions must be kept. 
In some cases, owners arrange to 
deduct other items from pay, such 
as Red Cross and other charity con- 
tributions, or Government bond de- 
ductions. These require records, too 
—records more complex than can be 
easily kept on a summary sheet. 

The wage form illustrated here 
tells all of the needed facts at a sin- 
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Record sheet for wages showing deductions and amounts paid to each employee required by law 


CREDIT LEDGER 


Name—— 
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Credit ledger sheet kept for each account. Overdue accounts have place to flash warning signal 


ize worth of capital investment equipment 


gle glance. It is set up to act as the 
pay sheet for all employees for a 
given pay day. The date is entered 
at the top, the employees’ names and 
social security numbers are entered 
in the first column. After each em- 
ployee’s name is noted his gross 
wage, the amount of income tax 
withheld (withholding tax), the 
Federal social security which has 
been deducted, the state social se- 
curity deduction, (if any), the 
amount of state payroll tax put up 
by the plant, and “other” deductions 
which consist of extras along the 
lines of spaced-out contributions or 
payroll-plan bond deductions. The 
final column indicates the “net” 
wage, the employee’s take-home pay. 

The summary ledger has columns 
for indicating the worth of equip- 
ment. But how is a printer to tell 
the worth? It is not the purchase 
price, for the piece “depreciates” 
from year to year. Furthermore, 
there are such items as freight and 
installation costs which properly be- 
long in the original cost. 

The form used for a depreciation 
record furnishes the facts needed to 
summarize the worth of a printing 
plant’s capital investment equipment. 
The name or stock number of tie 
item is entered, along with the date 
it was acquired. In the next columns 
go the depreciation rate and cost. 
If the piece of equipment is expected 
to last for five years, the deprecia- 
tion rate is 20 per cent. That's how 
much the item goes down in value 
every year. In the column at the 
left of this form, the owner enters 
estimated trade-in value. By dates 
(years), the amount of depreciation 
and the balance are recorded each 
year. 

What about supplies and mate- 
rials? To know how much each de- 


(Turn to page 97) 
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% Detailed markup of copy is a pro- 
cedure relatively new to printing, 
having been a subject of some de- 
bate for only 50 years or so. Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne, that able and pro- 
lific writer on matters typographic, 
seems only once to have referred to 
the markup of copy, and then very 
vaguely. Writing in 1901, he sug- 
gested that authors might furnish 
printers a “penciled sketch” of title 
pages. De Vinne would appear no en- 
dorser of the idea of taking the plan- 
ning of printing from the “practical” 
printer. 

The Houghton-Mifflin Company 
that same year was giving mighty 
entertainment to the idea in the per- 
son of young Bruce Rogers, a non- 
printer directing the work of print- 
ers. Simultaneously, a few daring 
newspaper editors, mostly “Hearst- 
lings,” flexed their muscles and 
spread headlines beyond column 
measure, causing great consternation 
among foremen who viewed a 
broken column rule as a desecration. 
The foremen had to knuckle under 
—page dummies, makeup instruc- 
tions from editors to printers, were 
gradually accepted, though news- 
paper printers thought the time had 
come to turn the column rule in 
mourning. 

But it was the advertiser, chosen 
child of the century, who fairly put 
an end to the printer’s centuries- 
long control of the finished printed 
product’s appearance. The adver- 
tiser paid men to have graphic ideas 
and others to lay them out and mark 
them up, and he insisted the printer 
follow these out-of-shop instruc- 
tions. So the ad layout was born, 
rendering unto the printer what the 
advertiser figured was the printer’s 
—manual accomplishment—and un- 
to the layout man or markup man or 
typographer what was his, to wit, 
the over-all scheme. 

The rapid mechanization and re- 
sultant diversification of skills with- 
in the printing industry in the first 
years of the century made detailed 
instructions to printers inevitable. 
Many men and several shops often 
worked on a single ad, page, or job. 
There had to be a central authority 
marking up what was at hand for all 
hands. That authority, call him the 
typographer, might or might not 
have had training as a_ practical 
printer. more likely not as time 
passed. 
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Copy Markup 


This usurpation of authority has 
always rankled practical printers. 
They have figured turn about to be 
fair play; that is, if it is thought they 
can not plan the printed piece, then 
those who are thought to have the 
ability had pretty well better plan 
the job to the last jot and iota—or 
else. Breathes there a compositor 
with soul so dead that he has not 
thrilled to set a job stupidly marked 
up, knowing it will not be usable? 
The markup method discussed in the 
following paragraphs, restricted to 
the identification of purely typo- 
graphic materials, would seem likeiy 
to cut down on such thrills. It would 
establish a reasonable amount of 
understanding between those who 
plan and those who assemble matter 
for printing. There is nothing new 
here; it is a simple mélange of sev- 
eral markup methods. 


Dr. Paul Fisher of 
University of Missouri 
Linotype School 
Describes Correct Plan 
For Indicating Types 


Before getting into the details, it 
is submitted that material to be line- 
cast should be marked up in the 
right margin of the layout sheet, that 
to be handset or Ludlow-cast in the 
left. Shops with other composition 
means should receive layout with 
markup divided according to the 
means to the end that workers be 
able quickly to pick out the lines 
that concern them. The use of color- 
ed pencils has been suggested in- 
stead of marginal divisions, but this 
would appear to be more cumber- 
some. Extremely cumbersome, 
though doubtlessly commanding im- 
mediate attention, is the idea that 
colored pencils be employed to indi- 
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some size as finished advertisement, reduced here to save space 
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cate types, sizes, and measures— 
many pencils might be necessary. 
Why not put it in black and white, 
calling a spade a spade and the types 
appearing in any and all display or 
sub-display lines not only by name 
and point size but as well by the 
series and by the elements of the 
font desired? Lacking mention of 
series, it is reasonable to assume the 
compositor will use the roman in 


normal set and color. But there is no 
reason to assume the compositor will 
set in upper and lower case, though 
plainly so lettered in the layout 
proper, unless the marginal notation 
says so. Here is an instance of type 
markup that can not be misinter- 
preted: 36 Lydian Cursive ule. 
Complete identification of the line 
is not ended here. Its lateral meas- 
ure must be stated and with it the 
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stretch it 
squeeze it 


eviscerate it 


made plain 


made fancy 


handset it 
machine set it 
sophisticated 


yokelized 





The types, all kinds of types, are at the Lino- 
type School for your use if you can squeeze 
out the $110 tuition fee and stand the long 


twelve-weeks summer stretch—June 11 to 


style of indention. A single measure 
for the job is not safely assumed 
even for small jobs no more than 
can the indention which may be cen- 
tered, flushed to either side, or in- 
dented from either side so many 
ems of the point size. This informa- 
tion should be put immediately be- 
low the type specifications, using 
regular proofreading symbols for 
the various kinds of indentions. All 
indentions, wherever they occur, 
should be marked—and always in 
ems, never in picas. 

The ad copy, body or straight mat- 
ter should receive the thorough 
marking given displayed lines with 
one addition. It is expedient to indi- 
cate the leading or the lack of lead- 
ing. If it is 10-point Lydian roman 
upper and lower case leaded two, 
then it is 10/12 Lydian R ulc. There 
is something to be said for having 
limited amounts of copy going to 
the linecasting machines regularly 
marked up as solid. They can be 
opened up with very little trouble 
or expense, but if the job is tight and 
the slugs have liberal leading, re- 
casting must be done. If the copy 
goes solid, say so: 10/10 Lydian R 
ule. 

Introduction of ornaments. bor- 
ders, and internal rule (or border) 
effects poses markup problems that 
can for the most part be avoided by 
pasting up specimens directly posi- 
tioned in the layout, indentions if 
they are fine being marked. If this 
can not be done, it is necessary to 
identify ornaments, borders, and 
rules as fully as displayed lines, 
identification that is generally sim- 
plified by the arbitrary code mark- 
ings given these elements by most 
shops. It may be desirable to state 
the body on which the rule or border 
is to be cast, especially when space 
is at a premium and fine rule or 
border must be cast on a body less 
than 6-point. The markup for this 


August 31. If you fancy people not laughin 
¥ j . I —" eung would be as the leading for straight 
matter, under the diagonal, or No. 2 
rule/3 for a 3-point body. If there is 
no such markup, the compositor will 
use a 6-point body or whatever mul- 
tiple of that body that proves to be 
the necessary minimum. 

It is submitted that markup in- | 
structions, outside book typography, 
do not include the fixing of white 
space vertically between the ele- 
ments. It is more economical to do 
this from the proof; the competent 
printer will come close, if not hit it 
on the nose, as he makes up. In the 
vertical distribution of white space, 
the practical printer still has, or 
should have, a chance to indulge his 
creative nature. After all, he can see, 

(Turn to page 97) 


when you sit down at a linotype, please be 
so bold as to pick up the informative folder 
from the window ledge of the Dean's Office, 
School of Journalism. Or write: 


LINOTYPE SCHOOL ° School of JOURNALISM 


UNIVERSITY OF ' CORNER OF FIFTH 
MISSOURI + & MAPLE 


¥ 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 











Here is the finished advertisement two columns wide (24!/2 picas) by eight inches deep 
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Arthur Rushmore has laughter and twinkle of youth, and his lively temperament 
is always perking wtih fresh enthusiasms. Golden Hind Press is in Madison, N.J. 


* The medium of the private press, 
Arthur Rushmore uses to its most 
ideal advantage—that of printing in- 
spirational items, without thought of 
cost or sale, and distributing them to 
his friends. 

Here, indeed, is the freedom of the 
press exemplified in its highest sense 
—that of glorifying the printed word 
and communicating timeless mes- 
sages without concern for the im- 
mediate present. 

The joy that comes from such an 
experience is reflected in the bright 
countenance and in the buoyant 
manner of the jovial proprietor of 
this intimate establishment. A bit 
past the three-score mark, Arthur 
Rushmore has the laughter and 
twinkle of youth and his lively tem- 
perament is always perking with 
fresh enthusiasms. 

His is a larksome sense of humor. 
which delights in indulging in co- 
vertly executed spoofs—erudite non- 
sense. For, says he, “What good is 
a private press unless you can have 
fun.” A superb instance was his 
“Mainz Diary,” issued with much 
pomp and circumstance in the year 
1940. In this elegant literary hoax, 
Rushmore performed a masterful 
pseudo-documentary job in drawing 
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! Arthur Rushmor-' 


He prints inspirational items, without thought of co 
sales, for his friends. He glorifies the printed word 


timeless messages without concern for immediate pre 





attention to a “newly-discovered” 
diary of Frau Gutenberg which pur- 
ported to throw new light on Johann 
Gutenberg. Able accomplice in this 
piece of graphic arts trumpery was 
Hermann Puterschein (alias W. A. 
Dwiggins) who contributed a mock 
scholarly foreword. 

The book has a delightful end- 
piece, a pen-and-ink sketch of a 
medieval lassie pulling a handpress. 
Only 250 copies were printed of this 
classic, which was set by hand in 
Weiss Antiqua and Original Old- 
style Italic. This volume is officially 
classified by the Library of Congress 
(but to Rushmore’s regret, way down 
in the corner of the card “fiction’”). 

The Golden Hind Press is part of 
the spacious Rushmore domicile lo- 
cated in New Jersey’s Rose City, 
Madison. The entire house echoes 
with the graphic arts mood. The 
halls are lined with framed pages 
from old manuscripts. 

The press room proper is a. cozy 
cubicle dominated by the main piece 
of equipment, a 24” x 36” Washington 
hand-press made by R. Hoe & Com- 
pany during the early days of the 
past century. This is flanked by cases 
upon cases of select types that range 
from Eric Gill’s Perpetua to Bembo 





faces as Truesdale, Goudy Medieval 
and Hadriano Stonecut. 

The Golden Hind Press dates back 
to 1927, and ever since it has grown 
like Topsy. The name for the Press 
is a particularly happy one, for Rush- 
more maneuvers like an adventurer 
in his realm, just as Sir Francis 
Drake did with his ancient man-o’ 
war, the Golden Hind. Cogently re- 
marks Rushmore, “I may not have 
sailed so far in miles, but I’ve done 
things Sir Francis never did.” 

The walls of the print shop are 
covered with all sorts of quaint odd- 
ities, such as a fragment of a 
wooden sign reading, “Capacity of 
Bridge 5 Tons”; a placard copied 
from the reading room of the Boston 
Public Library which states, “Only 
LOW Conversation Permitted”; an- 


Py ... and still I sleep and digest, I eat 


and drink, I read and meditate, I can walk 
in my neighbour's pleasant fields, and see 
the varieties of natural beauties, & delight 
in all that in which God delights, that is, 
in virtue & wisdom, in the whole creation, 
and in God himself. And he that hath so 
many causes of joy, and so great, is very 
much in love with sorrow & peevishness, 
who loses all these pleasures, and chooses to 
sit down upon his little handful of thorns. 





Jeremy Taylor 











With flower in maroon and type in black, this 
piece was done on deckle-edged antique stock 
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This drawing of the Golden Hind was done 
by Warren Chappell, designer of Lydian , 
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By P. K. Thomajan 


Hypographically speaking, P.K. Thom- 
ajan, New York City free-lancer, is as 
sane as his adcopysitions make him 
seem not to be. A clever adgician who’s 
likely to ask whether you go for super- 
taters or just ordinary huge spuds, to 
which your reply might be Idaho, he 
splays with words as deftly as a cat 
with a mouse. But he’s no copycat. 
That’s proved by a glance through the 
latest “Sez,” the Higgins-McArthur Co. 
(Atlanta) house organ, which preserves 
for posterity such choice Thomajan type 
hypos as: A fair weather friend is a 
chumeleon; a blurb is a scream putt; 
press agents are brag pipers; gossips 
are lowquacious people. Got an only 
child? Then you’re the proud possessor 
of a first wedition. Shed tears and 
you're oozing gium drops. A cemetery 
is a bier garden, a church a soularium, 
and hell, says PKT with a glumean in 
his eye, is just a place he calls Abyss- 
sinia. Richard McArthur’s crew must 
have had fun type-designing these 
Thomajanarian definitions. They dis- 
play more than 30 faces ranging from 
McArthur French copperplate (former- 
ly Old Dutch by BB&S Foundry merged 
with ATF) to a Dom Casual showing of 
jitterburgs as rhythmorons. Cover and 
title page face is Bulmer Italic. Prob- 
ably just coincidence that PKT’s defini- 
tion of dialect as yokel color is set in 
Othello.—Leslie H. Allen. 





cther eye-catcher is a motto which 
reads, “What most people need is not 
an aim in life but a range finder.” 

The library, which is adjacent to 
the pressroom, is lined with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of basic books 
on the graphic arts, along with 
countless bits of ephemera sent by 
fellow workers. 

Rushmore likes to pursue the vag- 
abond trail in his craft, collecting odd 
lots of paper and type and blending 
them into tasteful concoctions in the 
manner of a skilled chef. He rum- 
mages around in obscure corners and 
comes up with forgotten type faces 
that acquire a new lease of life 
through his sympathetic touch. 

This thrifty artisan is a foe of 
waste and has a genius for making 
something out of nothing. Many 
years ago he was given a beautiful 
Chinese smock made of pale blue 
linen. When this was worn to tatters, 
he tenderly entrusted the smock to 
his papermaker friend, Harrison El- 
liott, who converted it into 30 deli- 


cate sheets on which he imprinted 
some Chinese verse embellished by 
an oriental illustration. The master 
stroke was a tiny swatch of the orig- 
inal smock that was affixed to each 
verse-sheet as a signature. 

Arthur Rushmore is steeped in lit- 
erary and typographic tradition, 
which he carries with invisible grace, 
a mark of true style. Before his re- 
tirement from the House of Harper 
in 1950, he was associated with this 
historic publishing firm for a span 
of 45 years, as director of design and 
production. This connection initiated 
him into the ways of authors and 
artists and an alert technique of 
working creatively with them. 


Christopher Morley, the scholarly 
American poet-essayist, has collab- 
orated with him in producing some 
interesting items. The latest was the 
Rushmore 1951 Christmas Keepsake, 
“A Pride of Sonnets.” This was pro- 
duced with an elegance in keeping 
with the material; the cover con- 
sists of French marble paper with a 
tipped-on label; the paper is White 
Archer, and the type handset in 
Weiss Antiqua. All paper-covered 
brochures are hand-sewn by Rush- 
more himself. 

The Rushmore Keepsake for 
Christmas 1950 was titled, “Kettel 
Hall, Christmas 1873” by Bishop Wil- 

(Turn to Page 90) 





““KEEWAYDEN” 








Fortnighthy Jaunts 


Sixtieth —Annual Luncheon 


March 24, 1950 








Another keepsake item. This one shown actual size, but in original illustration was in green 
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BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Equipment for Playing Cards 

We want one machine for the manu- 
facture of playing cards. We shall be 
highly obliged if you can give us some 
idea of the latest technique for the 
manufacture of playing cards, as well 
as to suggest to us some firms manufac- 
turing the same. 


Perhaps the most essential pieces 
of equipment are a layout table, an 
up-to-date color press, modern paper 
cutting and die-cutting machines and 
a varnishing machine with accessory 
drying equipment. The choice of 
suitable playing card stock(s) is im- 
portant. Other items of equipment 
needed will vary, according to the 
process utilized to make the playing 
cards, the backs of which require 
uniformity of appearance to the 
highest degree. The various sup- 
pliers will be pleased to send infor- 
mation in detail, covering plastic as 
well as cardboard playing cards. 


Survey of Roller Industry 

We are attempting a survey of the 
printers’ roller industry. We are inter- 
ested specifically in the following and 
general observations regarding the 
roller industry, and any comments you 
might care to give us will be extremely 
helpful. (1) Is there any new process of 
printing or trend of present printing 
processes which would eliminate fully 
or partially the use of ink or printing 
rollers? (2) Has the trend in recent 
years been toward the use of fewer or 
more rollers? (3) Are there any pend- 
ing developments in the roller field that 
would indicate a trend away from the 
composition and rubber rollers? 

We are attempting to get a general 
review of the industry and opinions 
from various sources as to outlook be- 
fore going into detail regarding inter- 
nal conditions. 

Any source of reference material re- 
garding this field would also be very 
helpful to us. We would greatly appre- 
ciate your thoughts and opinions on the 
above points. 


Your best and only reliable sources 
of information are the National As- 
sociation of Printers’ Roller Manu- 
facturers, Inc., and the leading roller 
manufacturers. 

Answering your questions: (1) 
None. (2) More. (3) Current and 
pending developments show some 
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trend from composition and rubber 
to rollers of synthetic materials such 
as synthetic rubber and plastics. 
The present trend in presses is 
toward faster presses and this calls 
for rollers that can stand up at the 
higher speeds, and still do their re- 
markable inking job, which is one of 
the outstanding features of printing. 


Decal Printing 

We are very much interested in ob- 
taining information regarding the print- 
ing of decalcomania. We wonder if you 
can supply us with this information, or 
if you do not have it available, you may 
be able to help us by telling us where 
we can find it. We are interested in the 
complete process, kinds of ink used, 
kinds of paper, how the different inks 
are printed and the specifications or 
rather special equipment needed to 
produce decalcomania. 


Decals are produced by offset-lith 
and letterpress. There is no hand- 
book that we know of devoted to de- 
calcomania, which until recently had 
long been a lithographic specialty, 
but you may obtain reliable infor- 
mation about decalcomania by either 
of the major processes from the 
coated paper manufacturers who 
make the special decal papers, and 
from the leading ink makers who 
make the inks used on these papers. 


Handbook of Thermography 

I would appreciate any information 
you may give me on books dealing with 
thermographic (raised letter) emboss- 
ing, and where they may be purchased. 


There are no manuals of thermog- 
raphy in circulation but the various 
manufacturers of supplies and equip- 
ment for this process will be pleased 
to send you detailed information. 


Tachometers For Presses 

We have been searching for a sup- 
plier for some time to supply us with a 
tachometer for a printing press but 
have not been successful. Could you 
provide us with the names and ad- 
dresses of some firms in this line? 


There are a number of firms mak- 
ing tachometers for use on presses. 
Their names and addresses have been 
sent to you. 


Repairs For Golding Press 

We have an 8 x 12 Golding press 
which needs some repairs and we are 
wondering if these are obtainable. 
There is also a 15 x 21 Golding that is 
the oldest piece of equipment we have, 
but it comes in handy for large cards. 
We print a tabloid newspaper on our 
newest equipment, an offset press. 


Parts for the Golding open platen 
press may be obtained from a going 
concern which makes presses of its 
own in the old Golding plant. The 
company’s name has been sent to you. 


Check Effect From Misregister 

The inclosed copies were run on a 
two-color 48-inch letterpress machine 
at approximately 4,500 per hour. The 
inks were semi-gloss process colors, 
flat halftone black, run yellow, black, 
red and blue. We would like your 
epinion of the cause of the check effect 
we got, but surely could do without. 
We have marked one copy where the 
check is outstanding. The paper is a 
standard machine-coated stock, 80- 
pound basis. 


The photoengraver uses a set of 
standard screen angles to avoid check 
or moiré effect in four-color process 
printing and to maintain the illusion 
of a color photograph. In printing, 
misregister changes the position of 
the dots in the four-color prints in 
their relations with each other; the 
illusion is destroyed and the check 
effect appears. 

On your samples, the check effect 
is more conspicuous where the mis- 
register is more pronounced on both 
of the two-color runs and the blemish 
is less noticeable when misregister is 
less. It is customary to examine the 
sheets frequently during each run on 
a scanning or inspection table near 
the delivery in order to check on reg- 
ister, color and so on, in order to hold 
unavoidable blemishes to a minimum 
on fast presses. 


Split (Sectional) Rollers 

Can you give us the source of supply 
for split (sectional) rollers? These are 
in assorted lengths and secured to reg- 
ular roller core with set screws and are 
useful with split fountain jobs. 


These special rollers may be ob- 
tained from leading roller makers. 
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Inks With Special Set 

Could you please inform +1e whether 
or not it is possible to obtain a sheet of 
paper, printed in your country, by the 
following three types of inks: (1) heat- 
set, (2) cold-set, (3) steam-set. I am a 
lecturer in typography in England and 
i would find the above mentioned sheets 
of iminense value when talking of the 
modern approach to printing inks. 


It is likely that you may obtain 
samples of heat-set inks as used in 
magazine and mail order catalog 
printing and other long run jobs, and 
of steam (moisture) -set inks as used 
in carton and food wrap printing, 
either from your trade associations 
such as PATRA or your ink makers 
and, surely, from one British ink 
maker affiliated with American ink 
makers whose name we give. 

Cold-set inks are in the United 
States understood to be special inks 
developed for use on high-speed 
newspaper and rotogravure presses 
by one ink maker, and tried out sat- 
isfactorily commercially but now 
considered obsolescent, temporarily 
at least, because the installation is 
economically impracticable. It is pos- 
sible that some of the preceding ref- 
erences may be able to supply a 
sample print. If not, write to the 
American ink maker who originated 
the cold-set ink. 

A somewhat similar cold-set ink, 
suggested by the “dope” used to coat 
carbon paper by the makers of such 
papers, has been in use on printing 
presses in the United States for many 
years. One leading manufacturer of 
business forms used a cold-set ink 
with an electrically-heated fountain 
and press (patented). The mixture 
of wax and ink traveled in fluid 
form from the fountain to the de- 
livery where it set when cooled. This 
was hot wax spot carbonizing on a 
regular letterpress machine fitted 
with the patented electrical heating 
installation. 


Calendar Cards on Plastic 

Can you tell us some of the require- 
ments for printing calendar cards of 
plastic? What are the latest scoops in 
this field? We are a novelty house 
printing on articles of acetate, polv- 
styrene and bakelite, using letterpress 
and offset-lith presses. A calendar card 
has to stand a year of wear so the ink 
has to stick tight. What is the difference 
between surface printing and press 
polishing? 

Calendar cards, subject to friction 
and other deteriorating influences for 
a year, are best printed on dull or 
mat plastic with a suitable ink, after 
which gloss is applied by hot press 
polishing and a laminant. 

Surface printing is printing on the 
face, surface or right side of a trans- 


parent plastic film or sheet with regu- 
lar forms and plates. Printing on the 
back or reverse side of the plastic is 
done from reverse forms and plates. 
With reverse printing on the under 
side of the glossy film or sheet of 
plastic, the gloss of the plastic is ap- 
plied to the underlying print. 

For the latest reliable information 
on each particular plastic, consult 
your ink maker; send him a sample 
of the plastic, the name of the press 
to be used, and any other pertinent 
information. 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
can you answer without consulting the 
answers on page 787 


1. How would you remove engrav- 
ings from base fastened with 
pressure tape? 

2. Printing processes can’t match 
the darkest parts of a contrast 
photoprint. True or false? 

3. For aluminum offset plates, 
which is better: gum arabic and 
phosphoric acid etches, or those 
containing cellulose gum? 

4. Type faces used in national 
weekly magazines generally 
favor light faces. Which comes 
second, medium or bold? 

5. Which has more _ visibility: 
black ink on yellow paper or 
black ink on white paper? 

6. What is the quickest way to 
determine the number of eight- 
point ems in a page? 

7. Technological developments of 
the graphic arts have effected an 
increase in the number of 
workers, True or false? 


8. What percentage of graphic arts 
jobs are filled by women? 
a. 26 per cent. 
b. 16 per cent. 
ce. 6 per cent. 


9. Of the ten largest industries, 
graphic arts has the best ratio 
of salaried employees to wage 
earners. True or false? 

10. How should footnote copy be 
prepared for book type com- 
position? 














Show Card Machine 

If you can do so, please let us know 
from whom we can obtain information 
on a 20” x 30” Graphic Press. We are 
trying to obtain this information for a 
customer, and the only knowledge con- 
cerning the press he requires informa- 
tion on is that in appearance it is sim- 
ilar to, but much larger than, the press 
which is illustrated on the attached 
clipping. 


The clipping carries a picture of 
what resembles a showcard machine 
in appearance so we are referring you 
to the manufacturers of this kind of 
a machine. 


Printing On Webbing 

We have discussed the possibility of 
buying a rotary press with one of our 
local printers and he suggested that we 
get in touch with THe INLAND PRINTER. 
We are enclosing herewith a swatch of 
webbing which we have had printed 
on various occasions in the past. We 
also have had various types of print- 
ing done on other types of webbing up 
to two inches in width. Will you please 
advise us of the names and addresses of 
the manufacturers who make rotary 
presses for printing on webbings? 


Webbing and webbing straps are 
printed on tape printing presses 
which may be obtained to handle 
webs of various widths. 


Automatic Platen Presses 

Are there any feeding attachments 
available for an 8” x 12” Golding, a 
10” x 15” Union or a 12” x 18” Mono- 
pole? These are open presses I have in 
a hobby shop and I’ve undertaken some 
church printing that is becoming bur- 
densome for hand feeding. If you can 
give me any lead at all, I will be very 
grateful. 


We have no information on the 
Union and Monopole presses, but you 
may write to the manufacturers if 
they are still made. You may also 
write to the concern which took over 
the Golding business. As far as we 
know, automatic feeders are not 
used on Golding platen presses. 


Wax Gives Slip To Paper 

We used to see oldtime paper cutter 
operators rub paraffin wax on the knife 
and also the table of the paper cutter 
in the belief that it was helpful for 
smooth sailing on the cutter and also on 
the tables and stitchers. Now they use 
a liquid: What is this? 


It is a liquid wax which is smeared 
on and afterward wiped dry, leaving 
all surfaces over which paper moves 
as smooth as glass. The liquid wax 
gives slip to paper in subsequent op- 
erations during which it was noticed 
that paraffin wax caused trouble on 
the press. 
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Dies may be ganged for quantity and speed but single dies may be usedalso.—Photographs courtesy of the Barrett Bindery Company, Chicago 


How to Die-Cut on Your Own Presses 


* As the packaging industry grows, 
it offers the printer opportunities to 
increase his sales without adding 
new costly pressroom equipment. 
Die-cutting and cutting and creasing 
are the simplest forms of presswork, 
involving only its fundamentals 
without any of the problems en- 
countered when the inking system 
of the press is in use. Cutting and 
creasing can be done on any stand- 
ard printing press by any printer, 
although the specialists in this field 
use special rotary, cylinder and 
platen presses for cutting and creas- 
ing and special die-cutting machines, 
for their larger volume of this work. 
On a smaller scale, any printer can 
do this work on his regular press- 
room equipment: platen, single and 
two-color cylinder presses. Two- 
color presses can print and die-cut 
in one operation without converting 
the press, and, when not cutting and 
creasing, this press can resume two- 
color printing. 

The entrance of the printer into the 
die-cutting field has been made easy 
and convenient by the introduction 
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Sy Eugene St. Goku 


of steel cutting plates for platen 
presses and steel jackets for all 
makes of cylinder presses; these 
plates can be put on in a jiffy for 
die-cutting, and as quickly removed 
for printing without interfering with 
the regular functions of the presses. 
The printer can get dies from man- 
ufacturers in the principal printing 
centers. Formerly holes were drilled 
in the four corners of the platen to 
hold the cutting plate by means of 
countersunk screws. Today, holes 
need not be drilled and the cutting 
plate is easily slipped on or off. 





Die-cutting and creasing may be 
easily done on any standard 
printing press equipped with 


steel cutting plates and jackets 





It is not necessary to install special 
cutting and creasing presses to enter 
this field, because jackets for all 
makes of cylinder presses fit them 
for die-cutting without converting 
the press. When the jacket is re- 
moved, the printing press resumes 
its usual operations. 

The dies when received are fitted 
with a suitable number of sponge 
rubber ejectors for easy stripping. 
The form of dies should be centrally 
located on the bed of the platen press 
for a good impression without any 
rocking of the platen, and the form 
and metal furniture, quoins and 
chase should be firmly seated on the 
imposing surface. The bottom of the 
form and lockup may be checked 
for levelness before putting the chase 
in the press, and should be checked 
after clamping by glancing down be- 
tween chase and bed. Chase, form 
and lockup should be firmly seated 
on the bed. 

The under side of the cutting plate 
should be clean and free from the 
former job’s makeready patches be- 
fore placing it on the platen. If the 
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From the copy, a Kodak Ektachrome transparency, color-correcting masks were made. 
The yellow mask was made on a Kodak 33 Plate; the other masks were made on 
Kodak Tri-X Panchromatic Plates, Type B. With masks in position, color-separation negatives were 
made in the camera. All color-corrected separation negatives were made on Kodak Tri-X Pan Plates 
except yellow, which was made on a Kodak 33 Plate. Contact positives were made on Kodak 
Commercial Matte Film. The developer in each stage was Kodak D-11. Screened at 175 lines, 
carbon tissues were exposed to positives and transferred to copper plates, which were etched, 


inspected, and made ready for the press, in this case a four-color sheet-fed gravure press. 


Full color adds effectiveness in any advertising . . . in publications, direct mail, posters, or point-of-sale 
materials. A little planning gives you plenty of uses for the color plates themselves, or for the 


intermediates used in the reproductive process .. . to cut costs while color builds sales. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


it’s Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 








form in hand is lighter than the last 
one for die cutting, the platen should 
be turned back for trial impression 
because the plate or die or both 
might be ruined by the first trial 
impression. The trial impression 
should be light but strong enough to 
indicate where any part(s) of the 
die(s) may need leveling to obtain 
uniform cutting. Any low spots in 
cutting rules are first underlaid as in 
printing but with hard, thin paper. 
Underlaying alone often makes the 
form level, so that overlaying is not 
needed, and at no time is it advisable 
to overlay before leveling the form 
with underlay, which is convenient, 
quick and effective. 

If some spot(s) in the cutting rules 
do not cut through the stock, over- 
lays on a spot sheet beneath the cut- 
ting plate can correct these weak 
spots. An underlay and one overlay 
is sufficient for most die forms. It 
is then only necessary to set the 
gauges securely and proceed with 
die-cutting. Any spots which fail to 
cut should always be corrected with 
underlay or overlay or both, and 
never by increasing the over-all im- 
pression with extra sheets of paper; 
this blunts the die and marks the 
cutting plate by putting excess pres- 
sure where it is not needed, and it 
is not as effective in correcting the 
low spots as patching because of 
bear-off from the higher parts of 
rules. Just simple makeready is 
needed, but it should not be neg- 
lected because it is essential. 

Cutting and creasing on the platen 
press may be done as follows. After 
the mixed form of cutting and creas- 
ing rules is clamped in the bed of 
the press and firmly seated on it, the 
platen is thrown forward or back, 
as required for trial impression, 
without blunting the cutting rules. 
The trial impression for patch-up is 
pulled on a sheet of cardboard about 
.015-inch thick, and underlaying 
done. Should overlaying be needed, 
it is done on a patch-up sheet which 
is registered beneath the cutting 
plate on the platen, the same plate 
used for die-cutting. 

The next step is preparation of the 
skeleton. A sheet of hard cardboard, 
not more than .002-inch thicker than 
the job’s stock, is affixed to the cut- 
ting plate with fish glue and rubbed 
into contact with the plate to avoid 
air pockets. Before the glue is bone 
dry the press should be turned over 
twice to impress the form in the 
cardboard. Should more pressure be 
needed for a clear reproduction of 
the rules, the platen should be ad- 
vanced a bit. Packing beneath the 
form or the cutting plate should 
never be used for this purpose as 


this gives an unwanted spongy foun- 
dation to the job. The impression 
should be selective by means of un- 
derlay and overlay, and afterward, 
if needed, by advancing the platen. 
When makeready is finished, the 
platen should be parallel to the form 
as in printing. 

A sharp overlay knife and a 
straightedge of some kind are needed 
to cut the skeleton. Steel rule will 
serve as a straightedge. First, all of 
the indentions made by the cutting 
rules in the skeleton sheet are cut 
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The final step in makeready is to 
xwdvance the platen until the cutting 
rules just cut through the stock so 
that the rules will not be blunted, 
and the cutting plate marked by the 
cutting rules. The creasing rules will 
indent the stock about half way. 

Should there be any weak spots 
in the impression of the cutting rules 
when most of them are cutting prop- 
erly, selective underlay or overlay 
will correct this without using over- 
all impression. Should a crease ap- 
pear bruised or broken, the overlay 
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It's difficult to do top-notch work for long runs on ordinary press; the specialty firms in the 
field, such as the Barrett Bindery Company, Chicago, use special-built presses for such work 


out, leaving margins as wide as pos- 
sible. If a creasing rule runs into 
a cutting rule, a piece curving into 
the angle made by the two rules 
must be cut from the skeleton sheet. 
After all cutouts for cutting rules 
and joints of cutting and creasing 
rules have been made, the straight- 
edge is placed along the two outer 
edges of the creases, and a narrow 
groove to form a channel for the 
creasing rule is then cut out of the 
skeleton. 

If the job’s stock is inclined to 
break when the crease is bent, the 
channels for the creasing rules may 
be cut a trifle wider. If one or more 
of the creases appears shallow, this 
may be corrected by selective under- 
lay or overlay, the latter beneath the 
cutting plate. 

At this point in makeready, the 
cutting rules will not be completely 
cutting through the stock. Now the 
rules in the form should be checked 
for secure lockup because the job's 
stock will cling to loose rules, there- 
by preventing the sponge rubber 
ejectors from fully functioning, and 
so making continuous feeding of the 
press impossible. 


sheet beneath the steel cutting plate 
should be cut out at the correspond- 
ing spot to allow the cutting plate to 
sink into this depression, thereby ob- 
taining a smooth crease. 

Before starting the run, the sheet 
that is to become a box or carton 
should be checked for square fold- 
ing and proper closure after gluing 
or stitching. As in printing, the cut 
and creased sheets should be exam- 
ined at intervals, first after a hundred 
impressions, and thereafter occasion- 
ally during the run. 

Makeready for cutting and creas- 
ing on a cylinder press is done by 
much the same method with some 
differences in adjustments for strip- 
ping and delivery of the sheets; these 
adjustments are necessary and ap- 
parent to the pressman. 

Complete information should be 
furnished when ordering dies from 
the die maker to avoid delay. Sev- 
eral printed sheets should be sent 
with the order, and, if these are to 
be varnished or mounted, such fin- 
ishing should be done before the 
printed samples are sent. If a gang 
die is wanted, the number in the form 
should be indicated, and also whether 
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Direct-mail die-cut folder in red and black, 
promotion piece for Capital Airlines. At left 
are both sides of folder; circular areas fold 


was done by Harold Press, Charlotte, N. C. 


individual or composite in one form. 
The kind of stock and its thickness, 
and the kind of press (and bearer 
height of cylinder presses) should 
be indicated. 

One of the best ways to indicate 
cuts and creases is to draw the actual 
outlines wanted, with the cutting 
rules, for instance, in red and the 
creases in blue. Indicate whether a 
crease score (a round-edged one), 
or a cut score, which goes halfway 
through heavy card to form a hinge, 
is wanted from creasing rules. Give 
the maximum die block size to fit 
the chase or bed of the press. Speci- 
fy if punches are wanted, and, if so, 
kind and diameter. 

It is advisable to send a sheet 
showing punch holes wanted. The 
order for perforating rule(s) in the 
die should include number of teeth 
per inch. When a die is too large 
for even a skeleton platen chase, the 
die should be ordered grooved to 
lock in the bed of the platen press 
without a chase; give outside chase 
size. 

On all gang jobs, the first require- 
ment is an accurate layout sheet from 
the composing room, with units cor- 
rectly spaced to allow for cutting and 
creasing. When close register is 
needed, the sample prints to be sent 
with the order to the die maker 
should be on moisture-proof paper, 
card or other material. When print- 
ing is done before the die is made, 
allowance must be made in the die 
for shortening of the sheet by the 
crease. When exact register is re- 
quired, the printing form should be 
registered to the made-up die. 


toward center to form dodecagon. Drawing 
below shows how piece opened. Lithography 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Tue Lunp Press of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota——We are greatly im- 
pressed by the “Beacon” bulle- 
tins of the Gateway Gospel Mis- 
sion. If a finer church bulletin is 
issued, we have not seen it. Al- 
though the contrast in shape be- 
tween the featured types on the 
cover of Danish Seed Company 
catalog strikes us a bit unpleas- 
antly, the design is striking and 
interesting, and despite the fact 
that the title line along the left- 
hand side reads upward while 
other lines are horizontal. You 
have long done a nice line of 
printing and we would appreciate 
seeing more of it more often. 

THomas C. ALLEN Company, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts.—Layout of 
your blotter, attractively printed 
in deep red-brown and light 
green on white paper, is interest- 
ing and very effective. However, 
the decorative features—specifi- 
cally heavy lines in the stronger 
color, the brown-—overshadow 
the type and lettering and consti- 
tute distracting elements which 
draw the eye from what is im- 
portant, the message. We regret 
the use of Copperplate Gothic fer 
the address. It is too extended to 
harmonize with the lettering of 
the composition, especially with 
your name in a rather condensed 
bold sans serif. You will see that 
very little change is required to 
make this blotter impressive. 

WuiTBEcK PrinTERS, Springfield, 
Massachusetts——We congratulate 






Folder (folded, as received) which is effective and interesting because 
the front leaf is die-cut in the triangular form outlined by white area 
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Cute handling of inside front cover from club bulletin which 
more than just intimates that the officers are “behind the 8-ball" 











Third page of folder, by and from New York typographer named. On 
the original, what appears in red here is green and type matter is in red 





you on the expert production of 
the annual reports for Wico Elec- 
tric Company and Perkins Ma- 
chine and Gear Company. The 
better of the two suggests some- 
thing we feel is worth passing 
along to others. We wish drafts- 
men who make the detailed dia- 
grammatic drawings for shop in- 
struction and patent applications 
would draw their lines bolder, es- 
pecially when it is possibile that 
line cuts for printing may ke 
made from them. More often than 
otherwise, and regardless of what 
a printer may do, the reduction 
from drawing to plate is so greet 
the art is too delicate of line for 
average eyes to contemplate 
comfortably. Similarly, the let- 
tering of the draftsman is reduc- 
ed too much. Your presswork is 
excellent, indeed. 

C. F. Grant, Columbus, Ohio.— 
You have not made the best use 
of white space in your handling 
of the blotter “Look.” The mass- 
ing of space at top and right of 
type group is all right, although 
it overbalances the complete de- 
sign at the bottom. Lines of type, 
however, are uncomfortably 
crowded, and the face, being 
delicate, makes the copy difficult 
to read. If more space were al- 
lotted the type, the same general 
distribution of white space being 
adhered to, the result would have 
been better. In connection, and 
with so much space available, the 
part of the text, “Your printing 


jographic Service Gg 
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An interesting title page from folder, “Expressive Printing Papers," of 
Strathmore Paper Company, in which other similarly novel pieces are 
mounted. Hjalmar Erickson, of the Lund Press, Minneapolis, submitted title 
page of the church bulletin folder below, original of which is in one color 


Front of self-covered booklet of Tobey Fine Papers, Saint Louis. Lead copy, 
tinent to it on page two reads: "Which is funnier—a man with a hat too big 
his head or one with a head too big for his hat? How about your letterhead 
do they really fit your business?" A spread of inside pages appears at the si 





THE GATEWAY GOS 


eassen s 
Now if Christ is preached that 


dead, how say some among 
you that there is no resurrection 


of the dead? But if there is 


He hath been raised from the | 


eacon 


"NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-TW 


For if the dead are not raised, 
neither hath Christ been raised: 
and if Christ hath not been 
raised, your faith is vain; ye 


are yet in your sins, Then they 





— 


no resurrection of the dead, 
‘neither hath Christ been raised 
and if Christ hath not been 
raised, then is our preaching 
vain, your faith also is vain 
Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God: because we 
witnessed of God that He 
raised up Christ: Whom He 
raised not up, if so be that 


the dead ore not raised. 


HE |S 





also that are fallen asleep in 
Christ have perished . . . But 
now hath Christ been raised 
from the dead, the firstfruits 
of them that are asleep . . . 
For as in Adam all die, so 

also in Christ shall all be made 
alive. But each in his own 
order: Christ the firstfruits; then 
they that are Christ’s.et His 


coming. | Corinthians 15:12-23 


RISEN 


° 








problems you will solve,” shouldn't 
have been broken over two lines. 
Reading and .comprehension are 
facilitated when the break-by- 
sense idea is followed. That means 
have closely related words in a 
single line wherever possihle, and 
it certainly was possible here. 
There can be too much white space 
in a design or advertisement zs 
well as too little. There is too 
much, if anything, in this piece. 
JosePH M. Ctine, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee.—In general your cover for 
the General Board of Education 
program is interesting, attractive, 
and impressive, most compliment- 
ary of your talent. Printed in black 
and gray on gray stock, the color- 
ing is pleasing while the weight of 
the design precludes any sugges- 
tion of weakness. We have an idea 
we feel wouid result in improve- 
ment. Rather than have the line 
“Program”.in large Garamond caps 
partially overprinting the gray re- 
verse-color plate, why not print it 
above the plate, either in the pres- 
ent lateral position (starting at left 
of side of gray plate) or direct- 
ly above the gray, letterspaced to 
square up with the sides of the 





plate? With the one big word par- 
tially over the impression of plate 
in gray and in part over paper it 
is broken up, not clear-cut and 
sharp as we consider it should be. 
The suggested change would create 
an effect of better order. The de- 
sign shows thoughtful planning, 
which is all to the good. 

JEssE Broap & Company, Man- 
chester, England—Your calendar 
is one of the most attractive and 
interesting we have received. The 
large 12- by 18-inch leaves are fea- 
tured by 91%4- by 7%-inch two- 
color (duotone) halftones from 
photographs of neighborhood 
scenes which make one hunger for 
a holiday—or another holiday— in 
your beautiful country. Sheets are 
printed with a solid plate in light 
green, bleeding off all around and 
with open panels for the picture 
and the calendar panel for the 
month below, your name in a nice 
brown overprinting the. green be- 
tween the two panels. It is also 
nice to see the type used for the 
calendar block an attractive, up- 
to-date style, refreshing in con- 
trast with the old-fashioned and 
unpleasing types customarily used 


On Monday February 11th 


.. be stabilized the German mark in the 20's 
. Hitler ran bim out of Germany in the 30's 
. be predicted the lrom Curtain .. and Korea 


PICTURE STORY OF 


ANOTHER MAN’S 
world famous economist will tell 
BUSINESS emma 











Impressive modern title page of offset-printed French-style folder produced 


WwW. f dmiring this 8!/2- by 5!/2-inch f booklet issued by Miller 
ee ee ee as : The Firm of John Dickinson Schneider, one of Chicago's quality pr 


Printing Machinery Company, Pittsburgh. It is simple and direct, has power active geon 
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/s your business Banking? Investments? [usur- 
ance? Your letterhead should be both fine and 
dignified—this one would add to your prestige 


a“ 
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CO i i 


° 
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Style is the motif here — gay, modern, bright 
—a tinted paper could be used with great 


Cfyectiveness. 











.ead copy pmical spread featuring small reproduction of fine letterheads from the Tobey book- 


hat too big distributed as enclosures with letters by alert printer customers of paper company 
ir letterhead 
ars at the ri on calendars. Second color of _ that no printer doing a gen- 

the illustrations is green, eral line of commercial THE CASTLE PRESS -GRANT DAHLSTROM 
= blue, or red, whichever is printing—stationery, book- 136 West Union Street, Pasadena, Calif. Telephones: Sycamore 3-5783, Ryan 1-64.62 
e better, woodland scenes be- lets, and the like—can well 
t ing green, for example, and afford to be without. It is a Ss 
d views of buildings along practical, long wearing style Blotters F/.G aN Booklets : 
> streets, say, red. The truly probably, barring sans serifs, Announcements Bye f ie Mailing Pieces , 
e excellent halftones are ex- the greatest in that respect AUT Ns 
= pertly printed. since Cheltenham Bold came Pangilets Oh UN yy is Catalogues 
5) THIESSEN PRINTING COM-_ upon the scene near the start NE BG 

PANY, Chicago,—Thanks for of the century. If there is weer 
= the copy of your magazine, anything of importance v 
r “The Right Hand.” It is new wrong on inside pages, it is a I > 
4 to us, maybe volume one, _ that the headings over articles y 9 5 
e number one. We can not de- are somewhat too delicate. 
. termine, month and year Bru Actor, Printer, Hollv- Sun Mon Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat 
% only being stated. The cover wood, California—You do 
2 is of a type difficult to sur- nice work—very excellent I > 5 
d pass; elements are big and_ work. Especially is this true 
x over-all arrangement sim- on stationery items such as 
n ple, that is uninvolved. It has you say thrill you most. You 4 5 6 ef 8 9 10 
d a bull’s-eye effect, impact. have a flair for characterful, 
t We regret your name insmall original layouts and utilize 
J signature group is set in ore up-to-date, stylish types; I I I 4 I 3 I 4 I 5 I 6 I 7 
e of those extra-condensed often you make a lot out of 
e Bodoni-like faces, in contrast what would seem to be lim- 
e as to shape and styling with ited opportunity, smali space I 8 I 9 Zz O PA I az Pe J yA 3 pr 4 
> the title set in the great as in the case of business 
¥ Lydian which, we pause here cards on the doing of which 
2 to state for the umteenth you strike high. You evi- Zz 5 ye 6 yd 4 = 8 eS 9 30 3 I 
z time, is, in our judgment, dence a liking for printing 
: the greatest all-round dis- with gray inks on gray 
1 play type brought out in stocks. This makes for artis- 
1 many moons. Indeed, it is tic, distinctive effect, but in That there's effectiveness in just beauty, and without strong display, is 


so versatile as well as so good 


some cases where type is 


















demonstrated by this calendar leaf. Type is the Centaur of Bruce Rogers 








1. What direct effect will current and future events in Europe have on 
American business? 


. What is the outlook for the export market? 
3. What countries, if any, have forged ahead economically? 


4. What is Europe doing to cooperate with the United States in staving off the 
advance of Communism by re-arming and building up its own armed might? 












Dr. Palyi was special advisor to Germany's Reichbank . . before 
Hitler. Later, he was economic advisor to the Midland Bank of 
England. He has served as Guest Professor at the University of 6. Will the United States have to increase its expenditures in Europe in the 
Chicago, Northwestern University, and the University of What questions will naa oes 

Wisconsin. Dr. Palyi answer? 7. What effect will Churchill's regime have in England? 


5. What is the chance of a shooting war with Russia in the immediate future? 





Dr. Palyi is currently retained as special economic advisor and 


consultant by a number of nationally known companies. 


Dr. Palyi will also answer your specific 
questions from the floor 
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tclive geometrical paneling teatures inside pages ot Schneider booklet designed by James Shrout. The light blue second color ot the original seems perfect 
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Got a printed piece to get out? 
Wondering what process to use? 
Got @ tough deadline? 


ind, Cali Cas-Hoyt 


neu 
graphic arts. They'll step 
stage you need them 
from scratch to shipping. It all adds up to 
Jew: fret and worry on your part. And your 
budget will like it, too. 


The Case-Hoyt Corporation 


$0 ST, PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER 1, N.¥ 








Dramatic, interest-arousing spread from folder of top-flight 
Rochester printing concern. 


Color on original is a pale green 


small and light in tone the re- 
sultant effect, although pretty— 
along with the other qualities— 
is too delicate for our own par- 
ticular pair of eyes which crave 
good tone contrast. And there are 
undoubtedly many others having 
the same weakness. A measure 
of the benefit from avoiding black 
ink could be achieved with the 
gray ink on white paper. To stand 
out there must be something to 
stand out from, meaning there 
should, as a rule, and especially 
in small forms and small type, 
be good contrast between printing 
and background (usually paper). 
Folks out your way who waat 
distinctive stationery will, in our 





Proof from L’ESPERANCE, SIVERTSON & BERAN 
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Complete Advertising Composition and Printing Service 


\ — é 


sol’ \ 


461 BUSH STREET + PHONE GA.-1-8315 »« SAN FRANCISCO 8 CALIF. 





Something different in large envelope. Typog- 
raphy is by veteran C. R. Beran, San Francisco 

















Highly suitable treatment for title page of death announce- 
ment from Provincial Papers, Canada, printed in black on white 
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1950 FEBRUARY 


SUN. MON TUE 


wen THUR Fat 


lets to. Our only criticism is of only 
moderate consequence, being that 
more of the cover design is 
printed in the warm color, a deep 
orange or light brown. This is not 
objectionable as if the color were 
a bright red or orange, and es- 
pecially because the other color 
is not black but a moderately 
light green. The effect of the 
colors on the light gray paper 
is pleasing. Printing on the memo 
pads which are also imprinted 
with the names of those to whom 
pads were given—prospects and 
customers, of course—is too 
crowded, the effort being to pro- 
vide as much space as possible for 
memos. This isn’t bad, of course, 
and is mentioned only because 
it is our business to discouraye 
use of types small enough to be 
uncomfortable for one to read. 


Great printing concern at Wichita has for some time featured birds and animals 
on its offset-printed blotters, and printed in a number of colors. Look to the right 


opinion, make no mistake con- 
sulting you. 

CARTERET PRINTING COMPANY, 
New York City.—Your plastic 
bound canasta and gin rummy 
score pad is well handled. It is 
interesting to note that one side 
of each leaf is paneled for scoring 
canasta and the other for rummy. 
The pages for each game all face 
one way and, with the same de- 
sign front and back, it is really a 
two-way piece as well as, we might 
say, double-barrelled. We also 
note that the leaves are person- 
alized with the lines “at the home 
of” and, below, the name of the 
family you presented the book- 


Brown and green on buff please. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, INCORPOR- 
ATED, Evansville, Indiana.—It is, of 
course, repetitious to say that we 
admire your work, but you sub- 
mit it and we like it. What else 
is there we can say? It reminds us 
to mention that we wish every 
typographer would put similar 
degree of thought in laying out 
and planning in general what he 
is called on to do. In conse- 
quence, your work is not just 
so much more grist from the mill 
but has a flavor (style) of its 
own. You are another of those 
few whose work we can “spot” 
without any clue other than its 
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appearances. On occasions we feel 
that ornament and art stand out too 
much in relation to type. A case in 
point is the title of the folder for the 
exhibition of Indiana Weavers. The very 
interesting simplified (silhouette-like) 
“picture” which isn’t but could be 
formed with rules of varying weight is 
too prominent. An even weaker colur 
tint would have helped and, in view of 
the weight of the thing, stood out quite 
enough. Working the type in with the 
picture, in some cases overprinting parts 
of the loom, results in something of a 
scattered, confused effect. The ensemble 
is interesting and characterful enough 
to compensate, to some extent at least. 
Some of your work appears a bit tco 
daring, but we prefer to see you be 
brave rather than cowardly. 

LinotyPE ScHoot, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia.—Thanks for the copy 
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Tue rounpers of the Sarah Cecilia Krakowski ~*~ * of the rapid growth of the Jewish community, 
Memorial Library take great pleasure in pre- the Lodge decided that the library should 
senting Dr. Jacob Kohn’s inspiring message become the property of the entire Jewish 
to the many library friends of Pasadena and community, and in this decision the founders 
ding inities. It was delivered gratefully concurred. 

on March 19, 1950, on the occasion of the This was not the first time that Dr. Kohn 
dedication of the library as a cultural activity has appeared before the library friends. Many 
of the Pasadena Jewish Community. readers will ber with gratitude the 

The library was founded in 1933 by the stimulating discourse he delivered in Pasa- 
children of the late Mrs. Sarah Cecilia Kra- dena some years ago on the subject of pro- 
kowski and presented by them as a gift to the phetic literature. Now, as then, his warm 
Pasadena Lodge 1004, B’nai B'rith. In view message was greeted with great enthusiasm. 

For the founders 
Meyer Krakowski 

















Spread from distinguished booklet by Richard 
J. Hoffmann, Los Angeles. Large made-up 
ornament, (here grayed) is in a grey-green 











GRaphic arts 
collection 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 




















TO COMMEMORATE the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
San Francisco Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen and to be a part 
of the Graphic Arts Collection in 
the San Francisco Public Library, 
this book was presented to the San 
Francisco Club by the Los Angeles 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
OCTOBER 18, 1951 











Here is another brace of the blotters in that unique series issued by the McCormick-Armstrong Another gem of typography by Mr. Hoffmann. 
Company. It is interesting to note that colors are flat and also that white stock is not always used _ His work consistently features quality of beauty 


of your case-bound book, “An Uncom- 
mon Gentry,” relating of various and 
sundry so-called tourist printers of 
which the woods were full when your 
commentator was a fledgling in the 
craft. It has been interesting reading 
and mention of “Muskogee Red” is par- 
ticularly appreciated. He was a red- 
headed Irishman of half-pint stature 
who could gulp a full pint of “corn” 
without a grimace. He it was who 
started your reporter learning the case, 
putting 72-point letters in the corners 
of the boxes of the case, coaching on 
stance, pick-up, follow-through, and so 
forth. As the weather became warmer 
in springtime he journeyed north from 
his Texas winter quarters to Quenemo, 





p Of course, your business is tops! But it 
may well be that your advertising fails to 


convey all of the desirable aspects of your business and its 
products and services. That’s where we can help to spread 
your story about with mail advertising. If your advertising 
program is one.that follows a routine program, on¢ carried on 
from force of long habit, maybe you might need the ginger and 
spice of some fresh attitudes on telling and selling. Needless 
to remark, that’s just the sort of assignments we like to have 
handed to us. There's no business like new business, we say. 


PUBLICITY ASSOCIATES INC. 


MAIL ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS 
S Street E ille 8 Indians 

















No one could pass reading this blotter; it has curiosity appeal, in gobs. Readers will not be sur- 
prised to learn it is from Herbert W. Simpson, whose forte is doing things well, also differently 
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Kansas, where he often spent his sum- 
mers before and after my advent into 
the shop of the Republican. I shall never 
forget his entry through the back door 
on one occasion, the while drawing 
from a dilapidated billfold, or manila 
envelope, a sheaf of clippings relating 
of his late death under the wheels of a 
train. Some red-head riding the rods 
or bumpers was run over with little 
left except wisps of red hair to identify 
him. Some newspaper editor near the 
scene of the accident “recognized” our 
friend, ran an item which was picked 
up and run by other publishers along 
the trail he was wont to follow. There 
was the night, too, when he just about 
wrecked his boudoir—the town jail— 
trying to break out. “Muskogee,” An- 
drew Redmond to be exact, was a 
likable guy and, believe it or nct, well 
read and otherwise educated. During 
his later years spent at Marion, Kansas, 
he dropped the bottle and never picked 
it up again. But to your book. We like 
the light-face Bodoni type on the rough 
stock, the bit of extra leading, the gen- 
eral tone—and all, except one thing— 
the short final line of a paragraph is 
unpleasing at the top of a page as is— 
though to a lesser extent—the first line 
of a paragraph last line on a page. The 
reason for this is that the contour of a 
page is broken, the desirable square 
corners of the type group absent. Mar- 
gins are in accord with the best practice 
in book printing and the cream-toned 
stock is easy on the eyes. We applaud 
your effort. 





GENEVA 
3394 





MONO-TRADE COMPANY - ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 


MONO-TRADE 










Whimsical note and characterful art technique 
make this folder title page of Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation outstanding, foster the wish 
that page were big. Second color is light blue 


East Bay Printinc Company, Oak- 
land, California—You may feel proud 
of the 9- by 12-inch French style folder 
“Thank You” done for the California 
Art and Engraving Company, Berkeley. 
The piece is characterful in consequence 
of the type and lettering (title only), 
size, decoration, and heavy weight of 
white cover paper. The type is a style 
seldom seen. We forget the name, but 
it is like Bernhard Modern Roman would 
be if made extra bold and a bit wider. 
It might be Greco, but without a sample 
we can not certainly say. Anyhow, it 
is distinctive and boid. Our one criti- 
cism of the piece would be of the re- 
peated rules printed in “gold” which 
divide the text into pairs of lines, not 
per se but because they hinder conti- 








nuity of the text. If each block were 
a complete sentence, or a different 
phase of the copy, all well and good. 
The decorative value would be worth 
while. The lines around the impressive 
hand-lettered title and address at bot- 
tom could be retained and others elim- 
inated, text group and signature lines 
being spaced out somewhat, and the 
group nicely placed in the area between 
head and address. The center spread 
is notable because of its content as well 
as printing distinction and impressive- 
ness. Customers are listed in groups 
according to the number of years served 
by your customer, the engraver, 
twenty-five years down to five years. 
Commercial customers are listed on one 
folder, schools in another. The center 
spread bearing the listings is featured 
by a two-inch “gold” border bleeding 
off all sides. Overprinting across the 
top in black, except for starting letter 
“WwW”, is the copy “We first made en- 
gravings for you.” The initial is re- 
versed in the gold plate border with 
scroll effect following design of char- 
acter in red. The heading, of course, 
reads into “twenty-five years ago” and 
so on. Best feature is the presswork. 
With considerable large, bold type and 
the gold border overprinted with black 
in the head, the job was a challenge to 
the pressman and the challenge was 
met admirably. The heavy inking re- 
quired lays on beautifully; mottle and 
unevenness are conspicuous by their 
absence. Your comps. did well, but your 
pressman wins highest award. 








"We did not dine till very 


? 

i LP RI 

be near 5 o'dock - drank Tea at 8 -and then got to 

Cards. We had a very genteel Dinner and Defert 

after. The furft Courfe at Dinner was Fifh.a 
pucce of roft Beef, Pork Stakes. Soup. hajhed 
Calfs Head.a boiled Fowl ana Piggs Face .~ 
2nd Courfe was flewed Sweetbreads ,a fore Qr of 
Lamb rofted. Jellies, Cuftards, Lemon Cream, 
Syllabub and Blamange. ej - Omnges, 
Piftachio Nutts - blanched Imonds and Raifins, 
and pre Cherries... 


ge 











_ (Diary of 4 Country Parfon Vol. ii) 








MONO-LITH COMPANY - LITHOGRAPHIC PLATEMAKERS 


Original, striking title page of type specimen book by Frank Kofron, Min- 
neapolis. On 8!/2- by I1-inch original, the second color is bright yellow 
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213 SOUTH SEXTH STREET « MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






The art of eating has undergone a transformation since the days 


those far-off times, That Canada’s First Bank still warrants the name 


when it comes to progress is due, in great part, to the wisdom and 


— 


when the Reverend James Woodforde and his friends did justice 
to their “genteel dinners”. The one outlined above was held on April 
21st, 1784... abour 34 years before the establishment of the B of M. 


Like ovr eating habits, banking has changed for the better since 


foresight of its directors. 


Page of unusual, interesting menu by Leroy Barfuss, Montreal. Back- 
ground on original is olive; date is red like ribbon at fold, tied on front 
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HIS is it! Here's a cover design competition 

open to everyone in the graphic arts! Layout 

men, artists, typographers, designers—all of 

F you are welcome to try for the four cash prizes 

and the five book awards, not to mention the 

favorable publicity and satisfaction you'll get if your 

design is reproduced as a cover of the world's leading 
printing magazine. 


» First prize is $100 cash, second prize $50, third 
prize $25, and fourth prize $10. And the five honor- 
able mention entries will each be awarded a copy of 
Charles J. Felten's book, "Layout of Advertising and 
Printing," or a suitable substitute. 


» There's no entry fee and nothing to buy. Here's 
your chance to go "all out'’ in designing a cover for 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


> Your entry should be a comprehensive visualiza- 
tion of what the finished cover will look like, but if 
your limitations are such that you can submit only a 
rough sketch, send in the idea anyway. It's the idea 
that counts. You have plenty of time—the deadline is 
September |5—but start thinking about it now. Read 
the simple rules below and then get busy. 


Here Are the Simple Rules 
. Design is to be for front cover of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


. Make your layout actual size: 9 by 12 inches. Design may 
bleed on any or all sides. 


. Make the on as much a comprehensive visualization 
as you can, but rough sketches will be acceptable as an 
entry. 

. Make the layout or visualization on white stock, using any 


technique which can be reproduced in not more than three 
colors by the letterpress method on enamel stock, 


, re must include: THE INLAND PRINTER. Name of the 
month (you may choose any month of the year), and the 
year 1953. In addition, provision must be made for fea- 


turing the headlines of four major articles as was done with 
the front cover of this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


. There are no limitations in the use of type, decorative ma- 
terial, hand-lettering, stock cuts, original artwork, half- 
tones or Benday. 


. Send in as many entries as you wish. Be sure that your 
complete name and address appear on the back of every 
entry you submit. All designs become the property of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and none can be returned. 


. Your entry must be received by THE INLAND PRINTER not 
later than September 15, 1952. Address your entry to 


1953 Cover Contest Editor 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


CONTEST CLOSES SEPTEMBER 15, 1952 






































The Society of Typographic Arts 25th 
Exhibition of Design in Chicago Printing 
was presented in the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago last month. This year's presentation 


included 124 items selected by three judges 
from 750 items offered for consideration. 
In the two panels are shown the 12 winners 
which received Society Award Certificates. 

In the top panel, upper left, Harold W. 
Tribolet (right), president of STA, chats 
with Morton Goldsholl, Chicago free-lance 





typographic designer, who designed the 
exhibition. Top center, ATC Type Speci- 
mens for American Typesetting Corpora- 
tion. Top right, Highway Hypnosis, double 
spread for Kiwanis Magazine. Lower left, 
Anne Barton Cologne box for Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, and carton for Eze 
Hang Wallpaper for Prager Company. 
Lower center, City Plan for Marquette, 
Michigan. Lower right, the jury: Thomas 
Folds (left), head of Northwestern Univer- 








—Photographs of winning entries by James H. Brown 
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sity Art Department; Ralph E. Eckerstrom 
(center), art director of University of Illi- 
nois Press, and Everett McNear, designer 
and illustrator. 

In the bottom panel, upper left, folders 
on atom bomb, razor and compass for 
Lindberg Steel Treating Company. Top 
center, calendar for Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration. Upper right, Iranian art for 
Oriental Institute. Lower left, Nu-Hue paint 
colors folder for Martin-Senour Company. 


Lower center, Christmas card for Gene 
Douglas, and catalog for the 24th Exhibi- 
tion of Design in Chicago Printing. Lower 
right, book, engravings by Thomas Bewick. 

STA prepares two travelling shows to 
enable larger audiences to see the Exhibi- 
tion. One show is made up of 100 color 
slides and the other 40 22x28 mats for 
hanging. Groups or persons interested may 
contact Sarah Taylor Leavitt, 211 E. Supe- 
rior St., Chicago 11. 
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Ke TO GIVE YOU BETTER SERVICE 


WE Now HAVE TWO PHONES 


BRroapway 6037 


HOURS: 8:30 to 5 


BRroapway 9439 


RALPH RHOADES 


BARRON PAPER CO. 


Office Address: 2305 WAMPLER AVENUE 


“Typographic 


@ The familiar admonition by which all designers should 
gauge their work—''Type is made to be read"—has not 
been disregarded in the original setting of this blotter. It 
can be read—but that is as far as it goes. It is dead and 


uninteresting and certainly does not reflect the spirit of a 
firm that is in business today. Receiving it, one gets the 
feeling that the salesman is a recent graduate of WPA, 
wears a brown derby and makes his calls in a trusty Model 
A. It's of that vintage. 

In the re-set, punch has been injected into the design by 
the use of off-center lines and the row of dots and the open 


AFTER 5 P.M. 


* WAYCROSS, INDIANA 


By G. H. PETTY 


Chinke 


arrow. The eye is led easily through the two introductory 
lines into the two most important units—the telephone 
numbers—then on to those next important, the names of 
the salesman and the firm he represents. The heavy rule 
brackets the telephone numbers and forms a focal point 
for the eye when the biotter is first picked up. It also acts 
as a unifying element to hold the design together . . . This 
reset sparkles—it fits into today's pattern, is easily read 
and exudes interest and salesmanship. 
































THE PROOFROOM 


PROOFROOM PROBLEMS 
AND METHODS 





ae Scie ae 


BY H. D. BUMP 


Professional Addressing 

Would you suggest to me a book or 
books that I might procure which will 
give me the answer as to the correct 
copy to use on professional stationery 
{for lawyers), business and functional 
invitations and announcements, cor- 
rect address on envelope to a judge and 
his wife, etc. All my books give the cor- 
rect way to address an envelope to the 
President of the United States, the At- 
torney General, or some other person 
who never gets addressed by me. Why 
don’t they give us the information about 
mayors, burgesses, and the like that 
we come in contact with every day? 
Either I don’t have enough books or 
they’re not the right ones, or I am too 
confounded stupid to use them. Please 
advise. 


We could tell you how to address 
the Pope or the Queen of England, 
but that’s about all. (The way to ad- 
dress the Attorney General is to talk 
fast.) We must have the same books; 
we can’t even find out the polite 
manner of addressing an alderman. 
At present, we wouldn’t be able to 
vouch for the correctness of copy on a 
dog-catcher’s calling card. But there’s 
one nice thing about mayors and 
burgesses—they are not so prissy 
about the way they are addressed, 
as long as you keep it neat and polite 
and clean, and the package doesn’t 
tick. 

There must be an Emily Post for 
Hoi Polloi somewhere amongst the 
millions of books that have been 
printed. And one of our readers 
knows about it and he will write and 
tell us. We are not belittling your 
problem. These are questions that 
professional people expect printers 
to be able to answer. We hope that 
someone in the audience will be able 
to help us. 


“Illiterate Spelling” 

Shortly after reading your “Custom- 
er Is Right!” item in March about the 
wisdom of following copy, I ran across 
Theodore DeVinne’s comments on “ii- 
literate spelling.” I thought you might 
enjoy this: 

“Properly considered, it is an act of 
kindness when the compositor throws a 
mantle of correct composition over a 
writer’s indecent exposure of his bad 
spelling and writing, but he always 
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does it at a risk. As a rule, the ignorant 
writer is tenacious apout his spelling 
and his expression of thought. Editors 
of newspapers frequently take ma- 
licious pleasure in printing a fault- 
finding communication exactly as it 
was written, and always to the writer’s 
mortification. There are sent to news- 
papers communications of such delight- 
ful absurdity that it seems unwise and 
really foolish to attempt betterments 
that destroy their peculiarities.” 


We appreciate your sending us 
these words of wisdom. De Vinne’s 
opinions are still significant. He was 
truly a great printer. 


Unrelated Picture 

Would you please give me an assist 
on the proper preposition for this sen- 
tence: The cover picture has no rela- 
tionship with (or to?) any of the con- 
tents of the magazine. 


What a problem! Offhand, we’d 
say that either to or with does the 
job. The subject of the cover illus- 
tration on a copy of Time always is 
the subject of an article in the maga- 
zine text. You mean that such is not 
the case with this issue of your maga- 
zine, don’t you? If we must make a 
choice, to has our vote. 


Collector’s Corner 
Little items like these brighten up my 
dull life of reading lodge bulletins: 
“Latest report: Brother Alec Less 
confined to home with a_ severe 
cold. We all wish him a severe 
cold.” 

“The misprint reading $10.00 funeral 
benefit should have read $100.000 in 
January magazine.” 

“The yenjoyed themselves to their 
heart’s content. About 12 o’clock junior 
state president sang several songs 
which was enjoyed by all.” 

“No one could spell the Tintinnabela- 
ction at last week’s meeting so this 
week’s word will be worth $7.50. Better 
be present and try your luck.” 

My favorite, though proofreading is 
not involved: 

“Brother Price had not attended a 
meeting since he was initiated 41 years 
ago, and refused to attend, saying he 
did not want to mar his record.” Love 
that man! 


We appreciate your sharing your 
happy moments with us. Call again. 


‘THIS DEPARTMENT WELCOMES PROOFROOM QUERIES AND COMMENT 


Cable, Feet, and Mayhem 

We had quite a scene in our news- 
paper office over this little matter. 
Things got close to mayhem. Should it 
be “200 feet of cable was laid” or “200 
feet of cable were laid”? There was 
more to the sentence but the trouble 
was over was and were. Give us your 
expert opinion. Small fees grateful'y 
paid. 


The management pays us, thanks. 
And we haven’t quite recovered from 
refereeing the last problem of this 
type that was placed on our lap. If 
everyone concerned promises to stay 
in California and keep the battle in 
your own big happy family, we will 
venture an opinion. 

Unless the emphasis is on 200 sepa- 
rate and distinct feet of cable, we’d 
say cable was. In expressions of 
quantity or amount, singular or 
plural, the singular total ordinarily is 
the concept one wishes to convey. 
You would say “Two hundred dol- 
lars was too much to pay.” 

If you think of the 200 feet of cable 
as a unit, the was is correct. Feet 
weren’t laid; cable was. 


We Bow Likewise 

At my printers I was reading with 
great interest THE INLAND PRINTER and 
was particularly interested in “The 
Proofroom” department. In the Jan- 
uary issue you mention a small hand- 
book giving correct separation of words 
and I know such a book would be a iot 
of help to me—an ignorant trade paper 
editor. Seems to me the longer I am in 
this end of the business the less I know, 
so I am happy when I read of something 
that will help me in my work. 

How much is the booklet? Please ad- 
vise and I will send the correct amount. 

With a big bow to a fine department 
in a very fine publication. 


Our book department has sent the 
information you requested. One word 
of warning: Never refer to yourself 
as “an ignorant trade paper editor” 
where your printer can hear you. He 
may suspect as much, but it isn’t 
a very good policy to confirm it. (We 
are dubious about your ignorance, 
anyhow.) 

We thank you for your kind 
words. They are nice things to show 
to the boss. We almost changed them 
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to “very fine department in a fine 
publication,” but remembered our 
early scout training in time to refrain 
from dishonesty. 


Shall | Compare Thee to... . 2 

I get myself so mad! Is it comparable 
with or comparable to? Do you com- 
pare something with something else cr 
to something else? Don’t tell me to see 
dear old Webster. I did. And so I am 
more confused than ever. Do you know 
any slick method for remembering 
which is which? 


Like things are compared with each 
other; when there is no question of 
relative value or excellence, but 
some likeness is present (often an 
imaginary similarity) a thing is com- 
pared to. Examples given in Words 
Confused and Misused: “He com- 
pared New York with Boston; he 
compared New York to a beehive. 
He compared Roosevelt with Tru- 
man; he compared Roosevelt to an 
oak. He compared Macbeth with 
Hamlet; he compared Macbeth to the 
sea.” 

The slickest trick we know for re- 
membering this is to remain within 
arm’s reach of a good reference book. 
Or you could memorize the foregoing 
paragraph and say it over aloud 
every morning and evening. Or you 
could remember that comparisons are 
odious (John Fortescue, circa 1395- 
1476) and stop using them. 


Innate Desire to Cuss 

Haven’t stuck my nose into the Proof- 
room for years—but I saw some possi- 
ble fun in “Desire Is Mastered” in your 
department for March. Can you for- 
give me for this... 

He had an innate desire to cuss. 

Therefore, when he mastered his 
habit, he mastered his desire to cuss. 
Be-cuss his mind, cuss-todian of his 
tongue’s dis-cuss-ion, was a-cuss-tom- 
ed to cussing, he had to re-cuss-tom his 
cuss-tomary desire to cuss. 

Of cuss the original was right...and 
he put his cussing into cuss-tody. 

Any further reper-cuss-ions?—Prof. 
Anity. 


Welcome home, Prof. We have 
missed you. Please note that we 
didn’t add “like an aching tooth.” If 
anyone cares to sue the professor for 
this pun-ishment, we will gladly for- 
ward his true name and address. 


Plural Trumans 


Our paper headlined: “Reception 
Given for the Trumans.” Is that the cor- 
rect plural form of “Truman”? 


We can’t think of a better one. 
What would you like: Trumen or 
Trumanses? What else could it be 
but Trumans? 


Inside Looking Out 

I got into a bit of trouble by chang- 
ing the word “patients” to “inmates” in 
some copy. I was correcting an: over- 
use of the word “patients.” Is my sin so 
grievous? This may sound amusing to 
you, but it is serious to me. I'm expeci- 
ing to be bounced out of a nice quiet 
job, and the firm is anticipating law- 
suits. Is “inmate” such an awful word? 
My somewhat aged dictionary doesn’t 
say so. 


There was a time when no one 
would have been offended by being 
called an inmate, but now it has 
come to mean being held by force 
for a good reason, in a jail or an in- 
stitution for those who lack normal 
intelligence and the proper social 
habits. Not having seen the copy you 
changed, we are unable to say how 
serious the thing might be, not to go 
into the fact that we aren’t qualified 





Halfa Century Ago 
in the Proofroom 


Here are two passages that suggest a 
question: “The person who to-day 
might seem to be a strong candidate 
might in a week or a month be regarded 
as improbable of election. As an illus- 
tration of this one name may be men- 
tioned.” “Take care; you might fall.” 
Would you please tell me which word 
is the proper one to use in expressing 
future events—might or may. 





It is right sometimes to use one of 
these words and sometimes the other, 
with reference to the future, although 
the dictionaries and the grammar 
text-books say that “may” is in the 
present and “might” is in the imper- 
fect tense, and do not mention the 
future. The Century Dictionary says 
that the imperfect tense designates 
incomplete or continuous action, or 
action or condition conceived as in 
process when something else takes 
place. This is the case in the con- 
tingency named in the first quota- 
tion, the possible future occurrence 
being conceived as in process at the 
time thought of, just as well when 
that time is still to come as at any 
other time. In the second sentence of 
this quotation the reference is evi- 
dently to the time of speaking, and 
the thought is not of a contingency 
or possibility, but of something per- 
missible, therefore something that 
may (not might) be done. 


These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—are here offered for historical interest 
only, and are not for present-day guidance. 


to pass judgment on it from the le- 
gal standpoint. 

All we can do is to extend our 
sympathy and wish you well. We 
pass on the story of your sorry plight 
as a warning to others who feel 
tempted to polish the gems of others. 


A Place for Only 

We had an argument about the posi- 
tioning of “only” in this sentence: He 
only talked with her for a moment. 
We argue regularly about “only.” 
Where is the correct place to put it? 


Throw it out if it is causing trouble. 
Or read these words of advice: 

“Place only as closely as possible 
to the word it modifies. It is common- 
ly misplaced in both conversation 
and writing. I only asked for three is 
incorrect (probably) for I asked for 
only three.” 

Is this quoted reference any help? 
The only trouble with only is that it 
may be varied in accordance with dif- 
ferent meanings intended and only 
the writer can vouch for the mean- 
ing. Does your sentence mean that 
he talked with her for a moment 
only, or that she was the only person 
he talked with? Note that parenthet- 
ical “probably” in the quote above. 
We recommend the coward’s way: 
Leave only wherever the writer 
dropped it. 

They say to use only where it 
seems most natural, but that’s no 
easy answer. Here’s an example of 
how only can get around in one lit- 
tle sentence, from Clarence Strat- 
ton’s Handbook of English. 

Only I told him to jump over the 
chair. 

I only told him to jump over the 
chair. 

I told only him to jump over the 
chair. 

I told him only to jump over the 
chair. 

I told him to jump only over the 
chair. 

I told him to jump over the only 
chair. 

I told him to jump over the chair 
only. 


Understandable But Not Literary 

Every so often, I see the phrase 
“every so often.” Can use of the ex- 
pression be justified? 


This phrase “has no standirg in 
literary English,” according to one 
of our books. It is idiomatic. That 
about covers the negative side of the 
matter. On the affirmative, every so 
often the expression comes in handy 
and its meaning of “occasionally or 
from time to time” will be under- 
stood—even at a literary tea. 
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By Charles F. King 





Lithographic Technicians Need Good Training 


* “You should at least have a gen- 
eral understanding of things you will 
most frequently encounter when you 
leave school,” explained the student 
advisor to a man who could not 
understand why he was required to 
study a certain subject. “The cur- 
ricula at this institution,” he con- 
tinued, “are all planned with that 
thought in mind.” I was reminded of 
this statement recently when I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Edward 
Nitenson of California State Poly- 
technic College. 

Mr. Nitenson wrote, “In October, 
1949, you wrote an article titled, 
Wanted: Trained Technicians. As a 
result of reading this article I became 
quite interested in this problem. Be- 
ing interested and wanting to enter 
the field of lithography upon my 
graduation from college, I have con- 
ducted a survey of the lithographic 
industry to find what subject matter 
related to physics and chemistry one 
should have a background knowledge 
in. These subjects would be supple- 
mental to operational training. 

“Because your article was the 
prime factor in conducting this sur- 
vey, I thought you might be inter- 
ested in perusing its results.” 

Enclosed was a summary of the 
results of the survey which had 
formed the basis for a thesis which 
had been written as one of the re- 
quirements for graduation. 

At present, and for the past few 
years for that matter, there seems to 
be an unusual amount of interest 
shown in the educating and training 
of men for the printing industry, 
and it appears that more frequently 
this interest has been directed to the 
lithographic branch of the industry. 
In addition to courses which have 
been offered at the trade level, a 
great number of attempts have been 
made to supply the demand for tech- 
nical training for application to the 
graphic arts industry. 

At the meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Graphic Arts, held 
in May of last year, Mr. John Mc- 
Master of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany outlined a five-year course for 
training “photomechanical engi- 
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neers” for the graphic arts industry. 
Other courses now being offered are 
intended to train men for admin- 
istrative or executive positions with- 
in the industry. Some curricula 
which I have seen could hardly be 
considered much more than glorified 
trade school work with some aca- 
demic work at college level thrown in. 
At the time Mr. McMaster pre- 
sented his ideas concerning a tech- 
nical course, there appeared to be 
considerable disagreement over the 
findings of the survey conducted by 
Mr. Nitenson. Much of this conflict 
can be traced directly to one cause: 
There is no job classification which 
covers the duties to be performed and 
results to be expected from the em- 
ployment of technical men within the 
industry itself. Not only does this 
make it impossible to outline a course 
of study which will contain the sub- 
jects best suited to prepare students 
for work in the industry, but it also 
gives the employer no standard by 
which he may determine what bene- 
fits he can expect from the employ- 
ment of a technical man either on a 
consulting basis or full-time. 





There is, perhaps, no industry the 
size of the printing industry which 
depends so completely on the tech- 
nical training of its suppliers. Each 
of these has technical personnel 
which is highly specialized in pro- 
ducing and developing materials and 
equipment to be used by craftsmen 
who have little or no technical 
knowledge. To further complicate 
the picture, much of the material 
printed by these craftsmen has a very 
highly technical end-usage, such as 
packaging materials which must 
protect against or not be affected by 
the materials with which they come 
in contact. Thus, it would be im- 
possible to train technical men 
for the lithographic industry who 
would be paper chemists, color chem- 
ists, varnish and lacquer chemists, 
rubber chemists, photographic 
chemists and physicists, mechanical 
and electronic engineers, and at the 
same time be air conditioning engi- 
neers. Yet, when courses of study 
are seriously considered for men in 
the industry, there is generally an 
over-balancing in favor of one or 
more of the highly specialized fields 


Form printing is pretty dull work sometimes, but not at Brown and Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., where 
the "forms" are often calendar queens. This sheet, just printed on two-color 42 x 58 Harris offset, 
is being admired by C. F. Struck (left), Harris-‘Seybold representative. Holding sheet are Erwin 
Rohlf (right), foreman of the offset pressroom, and Edward Mitsch (center), assistant foreman 
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found in the supply trade. When this 
has not been present the courses 
tend to lean toward the skilled craft 
side. 

Paralleling this same type of think- 
ing, technical men have worked out 
most successfully in plants within 
which operations normally consider- 
ed to be functions of the supply trade 
are performed. These include plants 
which coat their own paper, make 
their own ink, or prepare their own 
platemaking and other solutions. 
Generally, these men have been suc- 
cessful because they have been able 
to control these operations or develop 
improved methods or materials. From 
this start they have been able to 
expand their activities to other phases 
of the operation and introduce tech- 
nical control to these phases. In fact, 
one of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in outlining a research 
program for the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation is to keep it from 
duplicating or interfering with re- 
search and development work nor- 
mally performed by its members in 
the supply trade. 

Within the printing plant itself 
there is a job for a technically trained 
man which will in no way infringe 
upon or interfere with any of the 
functions of the supply trade, al- 
though he may “get in the hair” of 
some of the suppliers at times. Nat- 
urally, this job depends on the size 
of the operation and the class of 
printed matter produced. It would 
be rather foolish to expect a small 
shop to be able to support a full-time 
technical man, and such shops 
should take advantage of the serv- 
ices offered by private consultants 


and the in-plant-service available. 


from the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation. At what point an estab- 
lishment becomes large enough to 
support a full-time man again be- 
comes a question of what he can do 
to pay his way. Or, what he can do 
that cannot be done as well or better 
by the men now employed in the 
shop. 

Assuming that a properly trained 
man could be found, he should be 
able to set up standards and methods 
of testing materials which come into 
the plant, and determine their suit- 
ability for use on the jobs for which 
they are intended. He should know 
what operations in the plant can be 
controlled by scientific methods and 
what are dependent on judgment and 
craft skill. He should be enough of 
a chemical engineer to determine 
whether new equipment will with- 
stand contact with the materials 
used in the processes for which it is 
intended, and he should be enough of 


a mechanical engineer and an air 
conditioning engineer to be able to 
consult with and inform specialists 
in these fields concerning conditions 
under which equipment must oper- 
ate and the desired requirements. 
Likewise, he may find it necessary 
at times to develop special materials 
or processes. Above all, he should 
know cost accounting. 

Perhaps the emphasis on this last 
item may seem peculiar to many, but 
the extent to which any program of 


control or development is carried 
must depend entirely on the need for 
such a program. This can only be 
explained to management in terms 
of money saved or new business 
acquired. Likewise, the results 
achieved can be shown to manage- 
ment only in dollars and cents. Since 
a person, whose formal training has 
been essentially scientific, frequently 
tends to become visionary in his 
search for perfection, technical men 
doing in-plant work must realize 
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“PRINTING IS THE ART PRESERVATIVE 
OF ALL THE ARTS” 


Poster Contest 


FOR 1953 PRINTING WEEK 


® Attractively designed posters have always contributed significantly in the 
promotion of successful Printing Week observances. Recognizing an increased 
interest in the activity among many in the graphic arts with a flair for designing, 
the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen is sponsoring a 1953 


Printing Week Poster Contest. 
Anyone may participate who 
is engaged in the graphic arts 
or allied industries. Details of 
the copy to appear on the 
poster are given in the rules 
of the contest. A representa- 
tive poster used in the 1950 
Printing Week observance is 
shown. A substantial quantity 
of the first-place winning pos- 
ter will be printed by the In- 
ternational for distribution to 
all clubs sponsoring Printing 
Week in 1953. Announcement 
of winners and the presenta- 
tion of awards will be made 
at the St. Louis convention in 
August. Entries will be re- 
ceived until June 30, 1952. 
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RULES 


. Anyone connected with the graphic - - allied 


industries is eligible to enter the contest. 


. Size of poster is approximately 14x22 or 22x14 


inches; a bleed design would trim slightly under 
these dimensions; a finished layout is acceptable; 
illustrations limited to line; no halftone screens; 
limited to two colors. 

pin Fae include the words “International Print- 
ing Week, January 11-17, 1953”; an area designated 
on the poster for reproduction of the winning 
1953 Printing Week Stamp at least double the 
original size (1x11 inches); the Craftsmen’s em- 
blem in any form; a blank space for imprinting by 
the local sponsoring group. 

Entries should be mailed to: 1953 Printing Week 
Poster Contest, the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 18 E. Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Deadline for entries is Monday, June 30, 1952. 
Three recognized graphic arts industry leaders 
will judge the contest. 


7. First-place winner of the contest will receive a 


trophy with appropriate inscription. Certificate 
awards will be made to the other winners as may 
be determined in number by the 1953 International 
Printing Week Committee. Presentation of awards 
will take place at the International convention in 
St. Louis. 

All entries will become the property of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, Inc. Decision of the judges is final. 
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that perfection must not be carried to 
the point of diminishing returns. 
Only through cost accounting can 
their salary be justified. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it 
can be seen that the technical man 
must come in contact with and have 
the confidence of every branch of 
the organization. The purchasing 
department should depend on the 
judgment of the technical staff in 
suitability of paper for certain jobs. 
Ink, rollers, blankets, and all supplies 
should be bought after approval by 
laboratory tests, when such are avail- 
able. Management should consult 
with the technical department as well 
as with the production department 
when considering the purchase or 
installation of new equipment. Per- 
haps it might be well to explain just 
how savings could have been made 
in a number of cases had a man train- 
ed for the printing or lithographic 
industry been consulted before ma- 
terials or equipment were purchased. 

I know of a least four cases where 
management spent money for air 
conditioning which did not do the 
job for which it was intended. In one 
case the engineer for the equipment 
company saw on the blueprint that 
there were a number of sinks in a 
room called a “platemaking room.” 
Also, he saw an item marked “whirl- 
er,” but he had no idea that there was 
a 1000-watt heater used in connection 
with this piece of equipment. Nor 
did he realize that there was an ex- 
haust fan built in as an integral part 
of the developing sink, nor that the 
next sink would be filled with water 
at 150 degrees Fahrenheit a good part 
of each day. Likewise, he failed to 
take into consideration the heat given 
off by the arcs used with the vacuum 
frames. The only question he asked 
when calculating the size of equip- 
ment needed for this room was, “How 
many people work in here?” Need- 
less to say, a much smaller unit than 
the room required was purchased and 
satisfactory conditions were never 
maintained. 

In another instance, an independ- 
ent air conditioning consultant was 
called in to make recommendations 
for conditioning the pressroom of a 
new plant. He stated positively that 
it should be maintained at 50 per 
cent relative humidity. Where he 
found such a recommendation, I do 
not know, but if anyone has had any 
contact with paper mills, he knows 
that many would refuse to furnish 
paper which would be in condition 
for running at that high percentage 
of relative humidity. 

In still another case, a lithographer 
purchased an air conditioning sys- 

(Turn to page 92) 
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Gloss Inks on Offset Press 

Several times in your articles you 
have mentioned that gloss inks can be 
run offset. I have always been under 
the impression that, although it was 
possible to get some degree of finish, it 
could never come up to letterpress. 
Have I been wrong all these years, or 
is this just some recent development 
that I had not heard of before? 


No, this is not a recent develop- 
ment. As far as my personal experi- 
ence with gloss offset inks is con- 
cerned, it dates back some 14 years. 
At that time I made up a set of colors 
which ran successfully on a 22” x 34” 
press. Ten years ago, I saw sheets of 
a gloss ink job which was run letter- 
press in this country and offset in 
Canada, and they compared very 
favorably. Since that time there has 
been improvement both in the ink 
materials available and in the manu- 
facturing of paper for gloss inks. 
Both of these factors have made 
better gloss possible. However, one 
thing which must always be remem- 
bered about gloss ink printing, 
whether it is by offset or letterpress, 
is that the paper to be used is just 
as important as the ink. 

Actually, offset offers several ad- 
vantages over letterpress when con- 
sidering gloss inks. Normally tackier 
inks can be used, and since a thinner 
film of ink is applied, the danger of 
offsetting or sticking is much less. 
Much higher loads can be stacked in 
the delivery. 


Clean Detergent off Dampers 

The other day I put a set of freshly- 
cleaned dampers on the press at the 
start of a new job. After I had washed 
the asphaltum off, the plate rolled up 
beautifully, but as soon as I dropped the 
dampers, the whole thing went blind. I 
was able to rub it up again and when 
I put on the dampers a second time, it 
went blind again. I again rubbed the 
plate up and put in a brand new set of 
dampers and had no more trouble. 

I am afraid to try those dampers 
again, but they are in such good condi- 
tion I hate to re-cover them. Do you 
think that it would be safe to try to use 
them again without re-covering them? 
Were the dampers to blame? 


I do not know whether you use a 
damper washer or not, but if you do 
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not, it appears that you use one of 
the same types of detergent as is used 
in the mechanical washers when you 
clean them by hand. Evidently the 
dampers were not rinsed thoroughly 
enough when they were cleaned, 
whether mechanically or by hand, 
and all of the detergent was not 
completely removed. It then re- 
moved the ink from the plates in 
exactly the same manner in which 
it removed it from the dirty dampers. 
All you will have to do to make these 
dampers serviceable again is to see 
that all of this ink removing com- 
pound is washed out completely. If 
you are using the machine, put them 
back in and run clear water over 
them for several minutes, and they 
will work all right. 


Rubbing Up Lithure Plates 

The other day they sent down a plate 
from the plateroom that was different 
from our regular plates. The back of it 
was copper and when I washed it out 
on the press, I saw that the image was 
copper, too. I asked one of the plate- 
makers what kind of a plate it was, and 
he told me that it was what is called a 
Lithure plate. He said that the only 
thing he knew about it was that if you 
had to rub it up, you should use 10 per 
cent nitric acid. 

I have had to rub it up quite a lot and 
that nitric acid has made my fingers so 
raw I can hardly stand to touch any- 
thing. Is this one of these new bimetal- 
lic plates? If so, it sure does print a 
swell dot, but I thought those things 
were not supposed to need much rub- 
bing up. I have wondered if I am using 
the wrong acid in the fountain. 

I mix my acid like you said in one of 
your articles. I look at the job and de- 
cide how much of each thing to use, and 
I am nearly always right. I have always 
done it this way. I have been wonder- 
ing if there is some special acid that is 
supposed to be used with these plates. 
Could you tell me if I should use the 
same fountain acid as for zinc plates? 


From the information I have been 
able to find, there is no special foun- 
tain mixture formulated exclusively 
for use with plates such as you are 
using. One supplier informed me that 
he always recommended the use of a 
particular concentrate he sells and 
has had very good luck with it. How- 
ever, it is the same mixture he has 
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LTF Increases ‘52 Budget 
To Meet Industry Need 


The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has raised its 1952 budget to 
$233,511, nearly ten per cent above 
the 1951 figure. This increase 
stemmed from the need for more 
manpower, facilities and funds to 
meet the industry’s need for re- 
search to solve common problems, 
and for more training materials and 
technical plant service. 

For income to support the higher 
budget, LTF is seeking 150 new 
members and a substantial increase 
in special gifts and contributions of 
production, materials and services. 
Over the past eight years the organ- 
ization has built up an inventory of 
$334,000 in materials for its various 
services, and for buildings and 
equipment. A substantial backlog of 
prepaid expense assures issuance of 
future publications and continuance 
of other services. 

LTF regards 1951 as its greatest 
year of achievement. Five publica- 
tions, seven reprints and 17 training 
courses were issued. More than 1000 
on-the-job training kits and 500 su- 
pervisor kits have been delivered 
since their announcement last June. 

Popularity of LTF bulletins on 
“How to Make Better Plates,” “Plate 





found to work best on zinc plates. 
The only difference is that in the case 
of bimetallic plates he recommends 
a less concentrated mixture be used 
in the fountain. I have also checked 
with users of other types of bi- and 
trimetallic plates and find that they, 
too, are using their regular etch, only 
considerably weaker solutions can be 
used. 

As far as ten per cent nitric acid 
is concerned, I have not been able to 
find where that concentrated a solu- 
tion has been recommended. Both 
nitric and phosphoric acid have been 
recommended, but in neither case 
was that high a concentration sug- 
gested. With the users questioned, 
phosphoric acid seemed to be pre- 
ferred over nitric. To me, it seems 
very peculiar that you should be 
handed a plate so radically different 
from anything you have been in the 
habit of using, and not given any 
more information about how it is to 
be used than you were apparently 
given. You are right. These plates 
should not require continual rub- 
bing-up. The improved quality of 
the print alone is not enough to 
justify the increased cost, but it often 
can be justified on the basis of the 
savings made in press time. 





Surface Treatments,” and “pH— 
What It Is, How to Measure It, Where 
to Control It” has prompted LTF to 
plan publication of four books on 
surface and deep-etch plates. They 
will cover albumin and deep-etch 
platemaking on aluminum and zinc. 
One bulletin, “The Sensitivity of 
Bichromated Colloids,” will round 
out an entire series on platemaking. 
The books will be issued individually 
so that a craftsman interested in a 
special kind of information can find 
it readily. The new material will 
supersede the bulletin on “The Al- 
bumin Process of Photolithography,” 
issued in 1932 and now out of print. 


LTF has the manuscript for a new 
book on the chemistry of lithog- 
raphy, by Dr. Paul Hartsuch. It is 
based on the instruction he gave his 
classes at the Chicago Lithographic 
Institute. Scheduled for September 
is “Lithographic Abstracts for 1951,” 
another volume in the annual series 
that abstracts lithographic articles, 
books, manuals and patents. 

For expediting its work, LTF has 
set up steering committees on re- 
search, education, public relations, 
publicity, production, membership, 
marketing, and a special committee 
to study leases and facilities on a 
long-term. basis. 








For the purpose of stimulating activity in 1953 Print- 


ing Week, the International Association of Printing 


House Craftsmen is again sponsoring a Printing Week 


1993 


Printing Week 
Stamp Contest 


th 


Stamp Contest. It is open to anyone engaged in the 
graphic arts or allied industries. Winning stamps for 


e past five years are shown above. 


Rules of the contest are given in 


detail below. The design receiving 


th 


e first place award will be the 


official emblem of 1953 Printing 


Week. In previous observances of 


Printing Week throughout the United States, Canada 


and Hawaii, millions of the official stamp have been re- 


produced in publications, on stationery, posters, enclo- 


sures, broadsides, envelopes, blotters and_ booklets. 


Each succeeding year the official emblem has become 


increasingly popular and more widely used by all 


branches of the graphic arts industry. Winning awards 


will be made at the St. Louis convention in August. 


Closing date for entries is Saturday, June 14, 1952. 





——RULES 


. Anyone connected with the graphic arts or 
allied industries is eligible to enter the contest. 
Size of stamp is 1xI'/ inches; size of finished 
drawing is 3x3% inches; drawing must be in 
black and white—no screens. 

. Design and copy should be appropriate to In- 
ternational Printing Week and should include 
the words ‘Printing Week'’ as well as the 
dates, January 11-17, 1953. 

. Entries should be mailed to: 1953 Printing 
Week Stamp Contest, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 18 E. Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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. Deadline for entries is Saturday, June 14, 1952. 
. Three recognized printing industry leaders will 
judge the contest. 

First-place winner of the contest will receive a 
trophy with appropriate inscription. Certificate 
awards will be made to the other winners as 
may be determined by the 1953 International 
Printing Week Committee. Presentation of the 
awards will take place at the International 
convention in St. Louis, Mo. 

All entries will become the property of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Inc. Decision of the judges is final. 
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We are pleased to announce 


the purchase of Electric Boat Company’s Printing 
Machinery Division where E.B.CO Offset Presses 
have been manufactured since 1946. 

The Miller Company has been in the 
graphic arts field since 1903. It has manufactured 
automatic cylinder letterpresses since 1926 
and has gained a predominant position in 
that field. It will continue to guard this position 
and to further the use of letterpress printing. 
However, the purchase of the E.B.CO Offset 
Press facilities will enable it to serve, through 
sales and service, those of its customers who 
are developing combination letterpress and 
offset plants. 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sales, service and engineering 


of Miller Letterpresses and E.B.CO Offset presses are now 
se combined under one management. The present users of 
% E.B.CO presses will be assured of the same type of 

Sp prompt and efficient service that has been enjoyed by 





““ Miller press users over the years. The Miller Company will 
‘9 extend and develop the E.B.CO line of machines. 
© Investigate the Miller and E.B.CO presses before you buy. 
%, Literature will be sent without obligation. 
% 
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The Miller 27 x 41 SY Single Color Letterpress —Maxi- 
mum Sheet 28” x 41”, Maximum Speed 4250 L.P.H. 




































New Litho Platemaking Process 
Cuts Out Camera and Negatives 


%* Standard Rate and Data Service, 
Inc., staged a press preview of its 
newly-developed direct-image proc- 
ess for lithographic plate making 
late last month for 30 agency, news- 
paper, and trade press representa- 
tives in the company’s Evanston 
(Ill.) plant. In addition to an actual 
working demonstration of the new 
process, which eliminates use of a 
camera, the preview included a tour 
of the company’s new printing plant. 

Combining the working methods 
of both letterpress and offset, the 
new process was developed by C. 
Laury Botthof, president of the com- 
pany, with the assistance of Olin E. 
Freedman, Chicago graphic arts con- 
sultant, in an effort to reduce cost 
and time of producing lithographic 
plates without sacrifice of sharpness 
and opacity of reproduction, speed of 
the press, productive life of the plate, 
or other essential characteristics of 
lithographic plates. 

Use of a special laminated plate, 
developed for the process, in print- 
ing recent issues of the Standard 
Rate and Data Service supplemen- 
tary Rate Bulletin and sections of 
the April Consumer Magazine Rates 
and Data has proved satisfactory, 
Mr. Botthof reports, with a substan- 
tial reduction in the time necessary 
to print these publications. Plans 
call for the firm’s entire publishing 
operations to be done by the new 
process. Practical life of the plate 
has been estimated at 25,000 impres- 
sions, but it may be lengthened by 
several methods. 

The following description of the 
process, the result of three years of 
experimentation, has been adapted 
from patent application papers: 


Press Plate Construction 

To practice the present invention, 
it is essential to provide a laminated 
plate structure consisting of metallic 
foil and a backing of strong paper 
or card stock. The metallic surface is 
preferably of aluminum foil from one 
to four thousandths of an inch thick, 
although any other metallic foil hav- 
ing aluminum foil characteristics 
may be used. The above dimensions 
of thickness are given only as an ex- 
ample and the foil may be of a thick- 
ness other than that specified. 

The backing is preferably of a 
strong tag stock suitably water- 
proofed by impregnating or coating. 
The backing is preferably from two 
to twenty thousandths of an inch in 
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thickness. Obviously, other substan- 
ces may be substituted for paper or 
card stock as backing, as well as 
other thicknesses employed, just as 
long as the backing has the charac- 
teristics essential in the present 
process. 

The plate is, of course, impervious 
to or resistant to the penetration of 
moisture in the amounts to which it 
may be subjected in ordinary litho- 
graphic processes. It is sufficiently 
pliable or flexible so that it may be 
mounted on the plate cylinder. 


Graining the Plate 


It is necessary, of course, that the 
metallic working surface of the plate 
be grained so it will have an affinity 
for ink and water. This graining is 
accomplished by dry sand-blasting 
the working surface to obtain an 
even, uniform grain. This grain is 
finer than the smallest halftone dot 
or the finest line it is desired to pro- 
duce, so that smooth unbroken re- 
production of fine screen and line 





work will result. The grain, how- 
ever, is of sufficient depth to enable 
it to hold adequate water in the non- 
image areas to keep the plate clean. 

This process of graining by dry 
sand-blasting leaves the grained sur- 
face free of oxidized metal, grease 
or foreign substances so that counter- 
etching with weak acid is ordinarily 
unnecessary. All that is usually 
necessary is to lightly air-blast the 
surface to remove any residue of the 
sand-blast and the plate is ready for 
use. Under some circumstances, how- 
ever, counter-etching in the usual 
manner may be employed. 

To transfer an image to the grained 
surface of the plate, a relief form of 
the material or image is made up as 
for letterpress printing. The relief 
surface of the form is uniformly 
inked with a greasy ink coating of 
proper thickness. It is preferable 
that the ink be entirely free from 
chemical dryers which would tend 
to harden or glaze the ink so it would 
repel rather than attract additional 
ink. 

When so inked, an impression from 
the relief surface of the form is made 
upon the grained surface of the plate. 
This impresses the relief surfaces of 
the form into the grained surface in 





@ THE PLATE 


Aluminum foil face, 
approximately 
3/1000" thick, 
minutely grained by 
dry sand-blasting. 






















Impregnated 
tag stock, or 
paper backing, 
approximately 
9/1000" thick 


(2) IMPRINTING 





Aluminum Foil 


























Inked type (or cut) faces indent surface of 
plate and backing, approximately 4/1000” 
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Inked printing surface 
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Inked offset printing surface 
of reflattened plate (approxi- 
mately 1/1000" below grained 
surface), ready for the press. 
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excess of a thousandth of an inch be- 
low the printing plane of the grained 
surface of the plate, and deposits an 
ink film approximately one-half of 
the thickness of the ink film on such 
relief surfaces into the depressed 
image areas. The image area will re- 
main depressed in the plate because 
of the ductile quality of the metallic 
surface and the resilient quality of 
the paper backing. 

The depth of the impression is to 
a point below a normal printing 
plane of the grained surface. It has 
been found practically impossible to 
make ready a relief form to enable 
a direct impression to be made 
properly upon the plate at a proper 
printing plane with reference to the 
printing plane of the grained surface. 
Such a procedure is impractical, and 
satisfactory plate characteristics can- 
not be obtained. 


There has also been an attempt to 
offset an impression from a relief 
form upon such a plate, but the at- 
tempt failed because it was impos- 
sible to transfer a sufficient ink image 
base to the plate. 

The impression upon the press 
plate can be made on an ordinary 
letterpress proof press, a cylinder or 
a platen press. 

After the impression is made, the 
plate is either permitted to stand a 
short period or is subjected to a warm 
atmosphere to set the ink on the 
image areas. Of course, the setting 
may be accelerated by application of 
talc. The setting of the ink is to a de- 
gree short of the point where the 
grease content of the ink hardens so 
that it loses its affinity for addition- 
al ink. The setting, however, must 
be sufficient to remove most of the 
volatile solvent content of the ink. 


Treating Grained Surface 


When the setting has been effec- 
tive, the grained surface of the plate 
is treated to make the non-image 
areas more receptive to water and 
more repellent to ink. This is ac- 
complished by the separate or simul- 
taneous application of a weak acid 
and gum arabic or equivalent sub- 
stance. The gum is spread uniformly 
over the grained surface of the plate 
to provide a coating which is solu- 
ble in water, but not in hydrocar- 
bon or similar solvents. The gum ad- 
heres to all metallic areas of the 
plate, but not to the ink-coated 
image areas. Thereafter, by use of a 
suitable solvent, the ink may be 
washed out of the image areas. The 
inked image areas may be underlaid 
with asphaltum or lacquer to form 
a more permanent printing area 
where long runs are contemplated. 








C. Laury Botthof, president of Standard Rate and Data Service, Chicago, shows aluminum foil 
offset plate on which an impression has been made on proof press from ordinary letterpress form 


After the press or printing plate 
has been so prepared and processed, 
the depressed image areas are raised 
to a proper printing plane in rela- 
tion to the non-image areas of the 
grained surface. Excellent results 
have been obtained by passing the 
plate between a smooth pressure 
roller geared to a movable flat bed. 
In so doing, a sheet of paper or other 
thin blanket is placed over the 
grained surface to protect it. It has 
been found that by such practice, 
the depressed image areas are re- 
positioned at a proper printing plane 
at the grained surface. Other methods 
of accomplishing the latter effect may 
be employed. 

Because the impression of the relief 
form surface into the grained surface 
in excess of the graining depth, the 
grain will be flattened in the image 
areas to obtain an effect somewhat 
like that obtained by the deep-etch 
process. 

Good results have been achieved 
by use of such plates. That is to say, 
the reproduction from such plates is 


smooth and unbroken as well as 
sharp and uniformly opaque on pa- 
pers of wide variety, even newsprint. 

After the plate has been prepared 
by this new method, it may be 
handled on the press in much the 
same manner as any other offset 
plate. 

The original cost of the plate is 
only a fraction of the cost of a zinc 
or aluminum plate, according to 
Standard Rate and Data officials, 
who also report that the process of 
placing the work on the plate and 
preparing the plate for use is simpler, 
less time consuming, and, conse- 
quently, not as expensive as present 
methods. Equipment and materials 
used in photo-mechanical processes 
for plate making are eliminated. 


@ The next time you have an odd 
size job in the shop, try ganging up 
some scratch pads on the run. About 
every 10 or 15 sheets, insert a printed 
page advertising your services. Every 
firm you deal with appreciates 
scratch pads. 
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E. W. Jackson, Steck Co., Austin, Texas, is president of the Lithographers National Association 
which will meet in White Sulphur Springs, June 10-12. W. Floyd Maxwell is executive director 


Lithographers National Members 
To Hold Convention June 10-12 


%* Has the production capacity of the 
lithographic industry caught up with 
or passed current market demand? 
This question will be answered at 
the 47th annual convention of the 
Lithographers National Association, 
June 10-12, in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia. Basis of the 
answer will be the results of a na- 
tion-wide survey of lithographic 
press capacity sponsored by LNA 
and the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers. In late March 
the two groups sent to all plants 
operating litho equipment a ques- 
tionnaire for determining the in- 
crease in press capacity between 
January 1, 1947, and January 1, 1952. 
Lithographic management’s keen in- 
terest in the subject was shown by 
the fact that within ten days more 
than 300 filled-out questionnaires 
were received. Plants received with 
the questionnaire a letter which said 
in part: 

“During the past few months the 
industry, particularly in certain 
product lines, has been experiencing 
increasingly sharp competition. It is 
reported that increasing unemploy- 
ment exists in certain areas and that 
some shops are working a short week 
or part time on staggered shifts. 
Although the market has expanded 
greatly in the last few years, these 
facts serve to raise the question, in 
the minds of many lithographers, as 
to whether or not the industry’s ca- 
pacity has expanded to such an ex- 
tent that it has caught up with or 
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passed, for the present at least, the 
current market. If these facts re- 
flect primarily the current softening 
in prices generally and the tendency 
for customers to shorten commit- 
ments, this fact should be verified. 
In any case, the industry needs to 
know what capacity increase has 
been and in what product lines it 
has taken place.” 

At the convention the survey re- 
sults and other pertinent informa- 
tion will be matched with a market 
study in an attempt to answer some 
of the questions which concern most 
lithographers. 

The questionnaire has nine major 
sections. Eight refer to press group- 
ings, and one to major product in- 
terests. Each plant was requested 
to list the number and maximum 
sheet size of all lithographic presses 
in the plant on January 1, 1947, and 
of all presses retired or installed be- 
tween that date and January 1, 1952. 
This included all sizes of single- 
color, four-color equipment, direct 
rotary and web-fed presses. 

Major product classifications were 
advertising and direct mail, displays 
and dealer helps, posters and signs, 
packaging materials, commercial 
stationery, books, magazines and 
house organs, bank stationery, maps, 
and others. A separate sheet, design- 
ed to assist proper indication of ma- 
jor interests, broke down these main 
classifications. 

Lithographers who answer the 
questionnaire will receive a copy of 





the tabulated results and a copy of 
the related convention discussion. 
Information will be kept confiden- 
tial, and the results will be an- 
nounced in a form which will not 
disclose any individual plant data. 

At the opening session in the 
Greenbrier the general background 
for the convention theme, managing 
for profit, will be laid by J. Raymond 
Tiffany, general counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Small Business 
Men, and counsel for the Book Manu- 
facturers Institute. Other first- and 
second-day topics include sales prob- 
lems, sales representative selection, 
training and compensation, and sell- 
er’s-to-buyer’s market transition 
problems. Sales building ideas will 
be displayed and discussed at the 
Bank Stationers Section annual 
meeting, chairmanned by L. B. Case, 
vice president, George D. Barnard 
Company, St. Louis. 

Third-day agenda will deal with 
industrial relations. An all-industry 
panel will discuss the subject from 
the small company viewpoint, and 
in terms of what kind of program is 
possible, and why and how to de- 
velop, organize and implement it. 
The panel will also cover in-plant 
training and education of production 


(— Pn 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 





Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 53. What is your score? 


— 


. Use a gas burner. Heat does it. 


tn 


. True. 

. Gum arabic and_ phosphoric 
acid etches. 

. Bold face. Light 121, medium 
56 and bold 69 in a recent Post 
four-issue survey. 


w 


> 


5. Black on yellow paper ranks 
first, black on white ranks sixth. 
Worst (16th) is blue on red. 

6. Multiply width by depth in picas 
and multiply by 2.25 (unless you 
have an eight-point scale long 
enough, which is rare). 


7. True. Many worries are ground- 
less, 
8. a or 26 per cent. 


9. True. One salaried employee 
for 1.6 wage earners. 


10. Double spaced on separate 
sheets following last copy page 
of chapter—not at bottom of 
regular copy sheets and singie 
spaced. 
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personnel; selection and training of 
supervisory management; safety as 
a key factor in employee-employer 
relations, and an appraisal of collec- 
tive bargaining. The closing session 
will feature talks by William M. Win- 
ship, president, Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, on important re- 
search developments, and by Oliver 
F. Nash, Jr., of Conner, Ash & Com- 
pany, St. Louis, on practical cost con- 
trol and how to achieve it. Final 
event will be the annual dinner. 

W. Floyd Maxwell, LNA executive 
director, stresses that non-members 
are welcome to attend and take part 
in the discussions. Maurice Saunders 
is honorary chairman of the board. 
Active officers are president, Ernest 
W. Jackson, Steck Company, Austin, 
Texas; vice-president, William H. 
Walters, United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company, Mineola, N. Y.; 
treasurer, Paul R. Miller, American 
Colortype Company, Clifton, N. J.; 
secretary, Edward D. Morris. 


Wooden Prongs in Split Gauge 

Of all devices used to hold the 
wire-stitched edge of booklets up 
against the back gauge for clamping, 
wooden prongs which slip snugly 
in the openings of the split gauge 
seem to be preferred. These prongs 
are inserted in the openings at the 
predetermined height of the stitched 
edge of the lift; the stitched edge is 
then slipped under the prongs and 
when the clamp comes down on the 
opposite edge of the lift, the prongs 
hold the thicker stitched edge. 


@ If you do any political printing 
this year, get cash with the order. 


Racine Litho Plant House Organ 
Boosts LTF’s Research Program 


What does research mean to in- 
dividual employees in lithographic 
plants? That question is answered by 
the Western Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, Racine, Wis., in 
its house organ, The Westerner. A 
four-page illustrated article in the 
February issue tells the story of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
in terms that show how its research 
and other activities benefit craftsmen. 

Western’s employees are reminded 
that their company is a long-time 
member and staunch supporter of 
LTF programs. All three Western 
plants are founder members, and 
several executives are members on 
a personal basis. 

“The question might arise,” says 
the article, “as to what we get for 
our money—or what does LTF mean 
to an individual Westerner.” Best 
answer is that “funds devoted to re- 
search and education are not con- 
sidered as an expenditure, but as an 
investment. Dividends on this in- 
vestment show up in the form of im- 
proved processes, better techniques, 
a higher quality: of craftsmanship 
which enhances the future and the 
earning power of all people engaged 
in the industry.” 

Stressing the fact that hundreds 
of lithographic craftsmen have be- 
come LTF contributing members to 
keep abreast of new developments, 
the company’s message reminds all 
employees that “every new discovery, 
every advanced technique, every im- 


provement in tools and equipment 
benefits every person employed in the 
industry by expanding the market 
and making the work more pleasant 
and profitable. Every man or woman 
properly trained in any phase of the 
work helps to advance the quality 
and skill involved in the process, and 
enhances the future of lithography. 
That is your personal stake in West- 
ern membership and support of 
LTF. That is how you benefit as an 
individual engaged in the graphic 
arts.” 

Still speaking to Western’s people, 
but in a manner that rates an audi- 
ence throughout all branches of the 
graphic arts, the article emphasizes 
that “you can’t buy research C. O. D. 
and have it delivered at your door- 
step on a specific date. You must 
make an investment in research and 
place it in the hands of those who 
are qualified to produce eventual re- 
sults, just as you invest in training 
and development of men for the fu- 
ture. If you have the right material, 
the proper facilities, and competent 
and qualified direction, both pro- 
grams pay dividends.” 


@ When the suction shoes of a Miehle 
Vertical are picking up two sheets or 
more of stock because of static, pull 
out both air hoses leading to the end 
strippers, and plug up the holes. This 
will let all the air go up the center 
blower and give enough blast to sepa- 
rate the sheets for perfect feeding. 


Machine Devised to Eliminate Hand Scrubbing of Regrained Plates; Pilot Model in Use 


A new machine has been devel- 
oped by the Lind Hog Machinery 
Co., Chicago, that eliminates hand 
scrubbing of regrained offset plates. 
After scrubbing the regrained plate 
on both sides with high speed rotary 
brushes and a forced flow of water, 
the plate is then fed into the drying 
section where both sides are rapidly 
and completely dried by infrared 
lamps. This method of drying guar- 
antees an absolute minimum of oxi- 
dation and assures plates of uniform 
quality, the designer claims. The 
plate washing machine will take 
plates up to 76 inches, and will handle 
them as efficiently as smaller sizes. 

The pilot model of this new auto- 
matic washing machine was devel- 
oped in co-operation with one of the 
larger offset plate regraining plants 
in the Chicago area, the ABC Litho- 
plate and Graining Service. 





New plate washing machine eliminates hand scrubbing regrained offset plates up to 76-inch size 
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WHAT'S 
NEW? 


Fisk Clean-A-Mat 

A new device called Clean-A-Mat 
features two sheets of Durite fastened 
with clamps to a base of laminated non- 





New Clean-A-Mat has been designed to re- 
move graphite, dirt from Linotype and Inter- 
type mats without scoring or roughing sides 


warp board. The Linotype or Intertype 
mats are run out of the magazine and 
each side is rubbed lightly on one sheet 
to remove caked-on graphite and dirt, 
and finished on the other sheet. This 
treatment will not score or roughen the 
sides of the mats and will not remove 
or injure the false wall built up on the 
mats during long use, the manufacturer 
claims. 

Additional information on the de- 
vice may be obtained from Fisk Indus- 
tries, 130 W. 46th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 


High-Gloss Overprint Varnish 

A new high-gloss overprint varnish 
for posters, printed matter, show cards, 
and advertising displays can be force- 
dried in less than two minutes under 
infrared lamps, the manufacturer de- 
clares. Force drying equipment re- 
quired is the same as that needed for 
drying silk screen process colors. With 
application either by machine or hand 
squeegee, the varnish is said to flow 
out in 15 to 30 seconds, leaving no bub- 
bles or craters. It can be dried on a 
conveyor belt or table. 

Quart samples of the material and 
technical literature describing the ap- 
plication may be obtained from the 
Graphic Arts and Sign Finishing Di- 
vision of the Glidden Co., 11001 Madi- 
son Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 
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New ATF Sorts Service 


American Type Founders is now of- 
fering, direct from its Elizabeth, N. J., 
plant, sorts in all sizes and faces of 250 
standard foundry types made regular- 
ly on 6- to 72-point bodies for font 
stock. Type users may order a minimum 
of ten characters to be taken from a 
complete font of caps, lowercase, and 
figures, and ATF will ship the order di- 
rect to the customer on the same day it 
is received. 

The new service does not replace the 
sale of sorts cast to order in foundry 
lines, when the customer needs greater 
quantities than are put up in one font, 
or where the face or size desired is not 
a standard font stock item. 


Harris-Seybold Introduces 
Four-Color Rotary Letterpress 

The first Harris-Seybold four-color 
rotary letterpress was unveiled recent- 
ly at week-long demonstrations in the 
company’s Cleveland (Ohio) plant at 
4510 E. 71 St. Designed especially for 
printing on cardboard stock, the press 
is primarily a tandem arrangement of 
the printing units from two Harris two- 
color letterpresses. The coupling gives 
ready accessibility to the tympan and 
plate cylinders, reducing makeready 
time without need of pits or other spe- 
cial mountings, the manufacturer de- 
clares. The press is also said to be 
adaptable, with a few changes, for 
multi-color printing of other long-run 
letterpress material. 

Known as the T465, the press features 
a high feeder pile with a special load- 
ing device, which enables the operator 
to change loads in approximately two 
minutes. Sheet size of the press ranges 
from 25 x 38 minimum to a maximum 
of 45 x 65. Top speed is up to 6000 sheets 
an hour under proper operating condi- 
tions. 









IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 






GE Improved Drive System 

The General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y., has introduced improve- 
ments in its electronic printing press 
drive system to reduce space required 
for the equipment and to permit safer, 
more convenient operation. A rotary 
selector switch replaces knife switches 
formerly used in G. E. press control 
and permits simplified motor selection. 
One adjustment selects field, armature, 
control stations, and dynamic braking 
for. units in operation. 


New Variable Speed Drive 

Sterling Electric Motors, Inc., 5401 
Anaheim-Telegraph Road, Los Ange- 
les 22, has developed a variable speed 
drive with mounting dimensions that 
are interchangeable with NEMA stand- 
ard motors. The drive can be obtained 
in drip-proof, splash-proof and enclosed 


designs. 





Fast adjustment of form rollers to the plate 
are made possible by these external adjust- 
ing knobs on the new Harris four-color rotary 





This over-all view of newly-developed Harris four-color rotary letterpress, with double delivery, 
shows its chief designers, Harris letterpress engineers Robert K. Norton (left) and Irving F. Niles 
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Plastic Skid Covers 

The Central States Paper and Bag 
Co., St. Louis 15, Mo., has developed a 
skid cover to eliminate losses from 


Plastic skid covers to overcome problem of 
moisture changes in stacked paper have been 
introduced by Central States Paper & Bag Co. 


paper stretch due to moisture changes 
in stacked paper. The covers are made 
of heavy, transparent plastic with a 
drawstring tie at the bottom; they are 
custom-made to fit any size and stacked 
height of paper. In addition to protect- 
ing humidity content, the covers will 
reduce spoilage from dust and dirt dur- 
ing long periods of storage. 


Harris-Seybold Collator 


A new 17” x 22” sheet collator manu- 
factured by the Harris-Seybold Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be introduced in 
May in special week-long demonstra- 
tions in both the New York (May 29) 
and Chicago (May 12) offices. 

Designed for large gathering opera- 
tions, the collator is said to be capable 
of gathering speeds up to 6000 complete 
sets an hour in groups of 10, 25 and 50. 
Of unit construction to permit multiple 
feeding stations, the collator is equipped 
with controls for preselection of set 
quantity sequence starting, and detec- 
tion devices mounted on each feeding 
station to stop the machine in case of a 
miss or a deuble. 

Attachments are also available 1o 
strip-paste in the direction of travel or 
spot glue across the sheet. The machine 
has been tested on a variety of stocks 
ranging from eight-pound manifold to 
light board and bristols, including se- 
lected grades of carbon, singly and at- 
tached to printed work. 


Nontoxic Cleaning Solvent 

Ronolene, a new quick-drying litho 
blanket and roller wash announced by 
the Anchor Chemical Corp., 154 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y., is said to be 
nonexplosive and nontoxic. 


Lockup Register Device 

Marshall H. Muse, 114 West 16th 
St., New York City, has developed the 
Muse-line registering bar for simplify- 
ing and facilitating lockup register 
and saving time on color lockup, coior 
proofing, patch work and drop-ins. 
Adjustable screws at each end fasten 
a steel bar to the chase, block or table, 
and two upright bolts attach a plastic 
slat to the bar. With bar and slat cn 
the chase, the key line-up or trans- 


PLASTIC SLAT 


parent sheet is laid over the form, lined 
up with the guides, then scotch-taped 
to the slat. This makes a hinge, so that 
the sheet can be rolled back on the 
form. It can be adjusted to any de- 
sired position and becomes an accurate 
guide for every plate. Mr. Muse points 
out that checking position before a 
form goes to press eliminates guess- 
work and mistakes, and often saves 
color proving and foundry charges on 
intricate page lock-ups. Four adjust- 
able lengths, ranging from 25 to 73 
inches, are designed for use on 24- to 
72-inch chases. 


New Opaquing Compound 

Miracle Opaque, a new negative 
opaquing compound developed by the 
General Plate Makers Supply Co., 522 
S. Clinton St., Chicago 5, IIl., is designed 
to give complete coverage with a single 
stroke of the brush or pen. The new 
compound is said to form a thin and 
tough opaque film. 


Rapid Reading Ratio Scale 

The Rapid Reading Ratio Scale has 
been designed to assist artists, engravers, 
printers, photographers and advertising 


production men in figuring proportions 
of enlargement or reduction of any rec- 
tangle that can be drawn along any 
given diagonal. Full range of the one 
scale disk is from 1/64” to 100”, with 
direct reading of every 1/32” up to 1”; 
every inch to 40”; every second inch 
to 50”, and every fifth inch to 100”. Lines 
A and B focus attention on the only 
two dimensions to be read. With log- 
arithmic scale equal to that on a 
straight slide rule 25” long, the disk 
43/.” in diameter is obtainable in card 
stock or Vinylite plastic. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from the in- 
ventor, Emory S. Russell, 56: Columbia 
Blvd., Kenmore 17, N. Y. 


Non-Scratch Halftone Ink 

The Triangle Ink and Color Co., 329 
East 29th St., New York City, is now 
offering Ticco Triple-Rich Letterpress 
Black, a non-scratch halftone ink which 
is said to be slow drying on the press 
but fast drying on paper, producing a 
solid, clean black tone without tend- 
ency to brown or gray. It is said to be 
especially suitable for cylinder presses. 


Rotary vacuum wheels on the new Seybold collator provide for high-speed feeding. Sheets are fed 
from each unit to the conveyor below. Attachments for pasting or glue-tipping are also available 
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Flanking J. Homer Winkler, president of the International Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, principal speaker at the March meeting of the St. Louis club, are (left) J. Denter Rink, 


president of local group, and G. S. Braznell, chairman of August, 1952 international convention 





J. E. McMullen, assistant production manager, Milwaukee Journal, shows members of the Mil- 
waukee-Racine Club of Printing House Craftsmen some Journal color plates in the stereotyping 
department. Two hundred twenty members took in plant tour—(Milwaukee Journal Photo) 
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Dan Novak (right) of Chicago, executive secretary of the Screen Process Printing Association, 
presents the official charter of the international organization to R. N. Nagle, Display Sales, 
Cincinnati, president of the Ohio Valley SPPA, at the March meeting of the local chapter, while 
Milton Grant of Silk Screen Process, Cleveland, Ohio, the association vice-president, looks on 
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MONTH’S 
NEWS 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. All copy must 
reach editor by 15th of month preceding issue 





PIA Executives Conference 


To Discuss Sales June 23-24 

Scheduled for June 23-24 in Chicago’s 
Edgewater Beach Hotel is a profes- 
sional conference for sales executives, 
sponsored by the Committee on Busi- 
ness Controls of the Printing Industry 
of America. Marking a major step in 
PIA’s program for raising the level of 
printing management, the conference 
will be conducted by the General Com- 
mittee on Sales Management, headed by 
F. C. R. Rauchenstein, Cavanagh Print- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

The sessions will highlight the re- 
sponsibility of printing sales excutives 
for helping to maintain profits, and fer 
stimulating the fiow of goods from man- 
ufacturers to customers, through the 
executives’ knowledge of what print- 
ing can do to facilitate distribution. 


LNA Exhibit Attracts Crowds 

The two-week premier showing in 
Chicago of the 1952 LNA Awards Ex- 
hibit attracted nearly 13,000 persons, 
5000 of whom are in the graphic arts, 
the Lithographers National Association, 
Inc., reported early this month. Fol- 
lowing the Chicago engagement, the 
exhibit, embracing 40 classifications of 
lithography with 225 awards winners 
and honorable mentions, was taken to 
Louisville for a showing the fatter part 
of April to printers and buyers in that 
area. 

The association indicated that the ex- 
hibit will be available for showings in 
various cities under the sponsorship cf 
local organizations after the LNA con- 
vention at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., June 10-12. 


Master Printers to Reorganize 

Plans for the reorganization of the 
Florida Master Printers and Associates 
will be presented at the annual meeting 
in Orlando May 31-June 1. This year’s 
meeting will be held in connection with 
the first annual Florida Graphic Arts 
Congress sponsored jointly by the 
Graphic Arts Association of central 
Florida and the FMPA. John Bresna- 
han, Washington attorney in charge of 
labor relations for the Printing Indus- 
try of America, Inc., has been invited 
to appear on the program of the con- 
gress which will also feature a compre- 
hensive display of printing equipment 
and supplies as well as a display of 
Florida printing. 
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Litho Clubs’ Convention 
To Feature Educational Quiz 

With emphasis on education, the Na- 
tional Association of Litho Clubs’ con- 
vention in Philadelphia’s Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel May 16-17 will feature 
a quiz program Saturday morning. The 
education committee, headed by Joseph 
Mazzaferri, will have top lithographers 
available to answer questions on all 
phases of the craft. Also on Saturday’s 
agenda will be NALC business during 
which all clubs in the association will 
briefly review the activities of their lo- 
cal groups. 

The Friday sessions have been set 
aside for a full day of Litho Club busi- 
ness to be followed by a visitation of 
the American Museum of Photography 
in the evening. The convention banquet 
will be Saturday evening. 


Second District Craftsmen Meet 

The Second District Conference of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen was slated for 
May 17 in Hotel Statler, New York City, 
with Edward Sanna of Arco Manifold- 
ing Co. as general chairman. The all- 
day agenda called for two share-your- 
knowledge sessions, a luncheon, and a 
dinner addressed by a prominent speak- 
er from outside the industry. Lou van 
Hanswyck of Morris and Walsh Type- 
setting Co. headed the committee which 
planned plant visits on May 16 for 
Craftsmen from the Newark, Albany, 
Utica, Syracuse and Adirondack clubs. 


Heads Ash Khan Crew 

Karl E. Dunnagan, Inland Press, Chi- 
cago, is the new King Khan of the PIA 
Ash Khan Crew, two-year-young or- 
ganization of printing industry “elder 
statesmen.” He succeeds Donald L. 
Boyd, Standard Printing and Publish- 
ing Co., Huntington, W. Va. The organ- 
ization now has 37 members. 


Henry Henneberg, manager of Printing In- 
dustries Association, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
is the president of the Graphic Arts Trade 
Association Executives which will hold its 
annual spring meeting in Louisville May 16-17 








Most printers realize that 
new Hamilton composing 
room equipment can save 
money for them—but 

many think this always takes 
a big cash outlay. 

Not by a long shot! 

Sure, the price tags on some 
pieces of Hamilton equipment 
are hefty—they have to be 

to give you the kind of 
equipment that'll perform like 
it should, and go right on 
doing it year after year. But 

it isn’t only with major pieces 
of equipment that you can 

cut costs. Take equipment 
as reasonably priced as 
Hamilton chase racks—the 
investment required is small, 
but they eliminate a major 
cost hazard by preventing 
damage to live forms. 


Find out from your Hamilton 
Representative how little 

it will cost you to install the 
chase racks you need, then 
compare this with the cash 
you waste when a single 
form is damaged by 
haphazard storage methods. 
Do this, and you'll quickly 
see that Hamilton gives you 
cold cash savings for 
pennies-per-day! 








Widely spaced chan- 
nels prevent forms 
from touching in 
rack—end form 
damage. Flexible; 
rack arrangements 
can be tailored to fit 
your needs perfectly. 











HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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“I shall never surrender eee 





: “...I am determined to sustain myself as long as 
} gL possible and die like a soldier who never forgets 
{ oe 4 what is due his own honor and that of his country. 
———— VICTORY OR DEATH.” 


Among the most heroic documents of American history are the letters 
written by William Travis from the Alamo requesting aid. Stirring words from 
strong men—Bowie, Crockett, Travis. Though their dauntless group totaled 
only 145 men they held against a Mexican force estimated at 6,000. 


Aid was not forthcoming and when the 
wall was finally breached the end came 
quickly though the gallant Texans gave 
their lives to the last man. “Thermopylae 
had her messenger of defeat — the 
Alamo had none.” 


The well-turned phrase is not con- 
sidered essential in modern business 
correspondence, but clarity, brev- 
ity, accuracy and, of course, good 
appearance are of primary im- 
portance. Gilbert Quality Papers 
make it easy to achieve good ap- 
pearance. The new cotton fibre 
content of these papers together 
with the separate tub-size, air-dry 
operation makes possible neat 
erasures and provides the crisp 
feel and sparkling cockle finish 
that will present your customer’s 
message with authority. 


Leading paper merchants carry 
Gilbert Quality Papers. 
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A good letterhead is always better- printed on a Gilbert Bond 
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Plan Educational Clinic 
For Craftsmen’s Convention 

A Question-and-Answer clinic with a 
panel of 26 experts will be a new feature 
of the 33rd annual convention of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen in St. Louis August 
10-13. J. Homer Winkler, president of 
the association, will act as moderator. 
Several speakers have already indicated 
that they will participate in the educa- 
tion program. 

The manufacturers of “Budweiser” 
have extended an invitation to the 
Craftsmen to make a trip through their 
plant. The entertainment program also 
provides for a night on the “Steamship 
Admiral” and a trip to the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera. 


NPTA Officers Elected 

At its 49th annual convention in New 
York City, the National Paper Trade As- 
sociation elected the following officers: 
president, Robert E. Knox, Knox and 
Schneider, Chicago; first vice-president, 
Paul M. Jones, Storrs & Bement Co., 
Boston; second vice-president, H. A. 
Hartinger, Paper Supply Co., Minneapo- 
lis. J. O. Bulkley, Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., Inc., New York, was re-elected 
treasurer, and J. H. Londergand con- 
tinues as executive secretary. 


Elect Bowles GAAI President 


Hubert S. Bowles, president of the 
Sheldon Printing Corp., Chicago, has 
been elected president of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois, Inc., to suc- 
ceed Paul C. Clovis, president of the 
Twentieth Century Press, Inc. First, 
second, and third vice-presidents elected 
at the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion were Carl Gorr, Carl Gorr Print- 
ing Co.; John W. Bornhoeft, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Columbia Printing Co.; and 
W. I. Reeves of the Kelmscott Corp., 
Aurora, Ill. Other officers include W. H. 
King, treasurer of the Stationery 


Manufacturing Co., treasurer; S. F. 
Beatty, secretary and general manager. 





H. S. Bowles has been named the president of 
the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois, Inc. 
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CONVENTIONS 
What-Where-When 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 
Ben Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, May 
16-17. 

International Craftsmen’s Third Dis- 
trict Conference, Chateau Laurier, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, May 16-17. 

LTF-PIA Foreman’s Management 
Program, trainer coaching conference, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 19. 

International Craftsmen’s Fourth Dis- 
trict Conference, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., May 30-31. 

National Association of Printing Ink 
Makers, Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 2. 

Pacific Mechanical Conference, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, June 9-11. 

Lithographers National Association, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., June 10-13. 

International Craftsmen’s Ninth Dis- 
trict Conference, Austin, Tex., June 13- 
15. 

Southwestern Photoengravers Asso- 
ciation, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss., June 15-18. 

Pacific Craftsmen’s Society, annual 
meeting, Vancouver, B. C., June 19-21. 

International Craftsmen’s Fifth Dis- 
trict Conference, Hoiel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., June 20-21. 

Annual Conference on Printing Edu- 
cation, Madison Vocational and Adult 
School, Madison, Wis., June 29-July 2. 

International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 10-13. 

Printing Industry of America, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13-16. 


1952 Canadian Trade Fair 
Features Printing Section 

The 1952 Canadian International 
Trade Fair, to be held at the exhibition 
grounds in Toronto, June 2-13, will fea- 
ture exhibits from five countries in the 
printing section of the fair. 

Printing equipment to be shown is 
listed as printing machines, presses, 
stereotype equipment, and paper cut- 
ters. In addition there will be a num- 
ber of exhibits of interest to the print- 
ing trade not listed in the machinery 
section. 


Adds Litho Training 

The Philadelphia Board of Education 
has authorized purchase of two offset 
presses, a camera and platemaking 
equipment for installation in Murrell 
Dobbins Vocational-Technical School. 
Next September the school, now al- 
ready equipped with letterpress, Lino- 
type, Monotype and hand composition 
facilities, will offer day and evening 
lithographic courses for public school 
students and adults working in the in- 
dustry. The expanded program was 
adopted in response to proposals made 
by the Printing Industries of Philadel- 
phia, Inc., over the past two years. 






W. L. Stensgaard Heads POPAI; 
1953 Convention in Chicago 

William L. Stensgaard, president of 
W. L. Stensgaard and Associates, Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the Point- 
of-Purchase Advertising Institute at its 
annual symposium and exhibit in April 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. 

Officers re-elected included Walter J. 


| Ash, vice-president of the Consolidated 


Litho Corp., New York City, first vice- 
president of POPAI; J. Kingsley Gould, 
executive director, and Harry Fenster of 
I. Fenster and Sons, treasurer. S. Paul 
Boochever of Gibraltar Corrugated Pa- 
per Co., North Bergen, N. H., became 


the new second vice-president, and 
Paul Godell, vice-president of the Ar- 
vey Corp., Chicago, new western vice- 
president and general chairman of the 
1953 annual POPAI symposium and ex- 
hibit, to be held in Chicago, March 31- 
April 2. 


Direct Mail Up 19.9 Per Cent 
Direct mail advertising volume for 
February was $96,355,838, a gain of 19.9 
per cent over the figure for the same 
month last year, according to Frank 
Frazier, executive director, Direct Mail 
Advertising Association. Volume of 
$188,256,223 for the first two months was 
10 per cent above total for 1951 period. 
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MASA Selects Four Judges 
In Miles Kimball Award 

Four judges have been named by the 
Mail Advertising Service Association, 
International, to select the first recipient 
of the Miles Kimball Award. To be pre- 
sented annually to the person judged to 
have contributed the most to promotion 
of direct mail advertising, the annual 
award, an inscribed medallion, was es- 
tablished last year in memory of the 
late Miles Kimball, direct mail and mail 
order pioneer and former president of 
the association. This year’s winner will 
be announced at the MASA October 
convention in Washington, D. C. 

With Mrs. Miles Kimball as honorary 
chairman, the list of judges includes 
C. B. Larrabee, president and publisher 


of Printers’ Ink; Elon Borton, president 
of the Advertising Federation of Ameri- 
ca; Frank Frazer, executive director of 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, and 
John McD. Kane, head of Advertisers 
Mailing Service, Inc., New York City. 
Members of both MASA and DMAA are 
to nominate by ballot persons believed 
to be eligible for the award. 


Warren Host to Paper Men 

S. D. Warren Co. was host at the first 
area conference of the Community Re- 
lations Committee of the American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association April 2 in 
Cumberland Mills, Me. The conference 
was the forerunner of others which will 
organize state, regional and isolated mill 
area groups. for promoting better un- 
derstanding of the industry. 














To give a distinctive and novel touch to 
printing, try the famous Disco Woop 
Grain COVER. This cover, with its bright- 
white back, is handsomely decorated on 
one side with wood grain patterns actu- 
ally reproduced from panels of pine, 
cypress, mulberry, lacewood and hare- 
wood. Either side may be printed by 
letterpress or offset. For additional spe- 


Get wise! 
Dress up 
your booklets 
with 


DISCO WOOD GRAIN COVER 


cial effects, don’t overlook those other 
popular Wheelwright Covers: HIGHLIGHT, 
embossed; SPOTLIGHT, the brilliant 
duplex; LEATHERIGHT, the all-purpose 
duplex; POTOMAC COVER, all-purpose 
sulphite; POTOMAC VELOUR, the fine suede 
paper. All are standard products of The 
Mead Corporation. Made by Wheel- 
wright Papers, Inc., Leominster, Mass. 


Ask your Wheelwright merchant for sales ideas on Disco Woop Grain Cover 


SPECIFY 





Wheelwright Papers 


COVERS © BRISTOLS © BLANKS e INDEXES 
BLOTTINGS e VELOURS e CUT CARDS 
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Pippel Marks 50th Anniversary 
With New Plant Open House 

The firm of Pippel-Patterson, Grand 
Haven, Mich., had double cause for 
celebration March 17, for not only did 
that date mark 
the opening of the 
company’s new 
modern printing 
plant, but it was 
also the 50th an- 
niversary in the 
printing business 
for John R. Pip- 
pel, founder and 
senior partner of 
the firm. The fes- 
tivities got under 
way with alunch- _ J. R. Pippel is president 
eon served on the °F Pippel-Patterson Co. 
ground floor of 
of the new plant to members of the lo- 
cal Rotary club at which Mr. Pippel 
was the recipient of numerous gifts 
from fellow Rotarians, employees, sup- 
plymen, and friends in honor of his 
many years in printing and service to 
his community. 

Approximately 1,500 persons viewed 
the facilities of the plant, including a 
new 17” x 22” Baum Folder and a 10” 
x 15” Heidelberg press, during the after- 
noon and evening open house. Cost cf 
expansion, including the remodeling of 
the building, was approximately $40,000. 
The new two-story structure contains a 
total of 8,000 square feet of floor space. 





Financial Support Assures 
Research Council Permanency 

Financial support from more than 300 
representatives of companies, trade as- 
sociations, trade papers and individuals 
has assured the permanency of the Re- 
search and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, according to 
Frank F. Pfeiffer, president. This re- 
sponse to the financial plan announced 
last December has encouraged the ex- 
ecutive committee to authorize employ- 
ment of a full-time staff and June pub- 
lication of the Council’s third report 
listing current research development 
and engineering programs in progress 
throughout the industry. At the next 
Council meeting June 4-6 in the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, staff time and 
funds will be allocated to specific proj- 
ects planned. 

The Council invites equipment manu- 
facturers, product suppliers and re- 
search organizations to submit lists of 
their current or recent research proj- 
ects for inclusion in the June listing. 
Lists should be sent to the Council at 
719 15th St. N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Now available to members, to help 
solve research and engineering prob- 
lems, are three publications on com- 
position at $2.50, five on platemaking 
at $4, ten on bookbinding at $2, and five 
general reports at $6. 

Membership has been expanded to 
include, at $15 annual dues, individual 
members of companies and other or- 
ganizations which have pledged finan- 
cial support for the next three years 
and paid first-year dues of $100. 
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Kelly Leaves PIA for NYEPA 
Matthew A. Kelly has accepted the 

positions of director of industrial re- 

lations and personnel services for the 


Edmund J. Flynn 


Matthew A. Kelly 


New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, Inc., and secretary of its Printers 
League Section. Edmund J. Flynn will 
be his successor as industrial relations 
director and secretary of the Union Em- 
ployers Section of the Printing Industry 
of America, Inc., on June 1. 


Schiller Type Art Displayed 

On display at the New York Public 
Library’s Hudson Park Branch in April 
was the Machine Age Art exhibition of 
Albert Schiller’s type pictures. In addi- 
tion to his Christmas card series, con- 
sisting of 17 cards he had designed for 
the Advertising Agencies’ Service Co., 
Inc., examples of Mr. Schiller’s type- 
constructed art, such as The Machine, 
The Magician, and Butterfly were shown. 
He also included a group of abstractions 
of individual type designs composed as 
memorials, tributes, and greetings. 


Receives Safety Award 

The Lord Baltimore Press, Balti- 
more, Md., is the recipient of the Na- 
tional Safety Council trophy, first 
place award in the 1951. Printing and 
Publishing Safety contest. Pullman 
Press of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and the 
Kingsport Press, Inc. of Kingsport, 
Tenn., received certificates from the 
Council as second and third place win- 
ners. Reduction award winner was the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Linotype Executive Retires 


George W. Allison has retired as vice- 
president and general works manager 
of Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brook- 
lyn, New York. George B. Welch, for- 
merly president of the Davidson Corp., 
Chicago, a Linotype subsidiary, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, and C. J. Wilson, for- 
merly assistant works manager, has been 
named works manager. The company’s 
treasurer, John W. Reid, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president. 


Represents Miehle in East 

F. Irving Walsh, Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
has been assigned to the New York- 
Connecticut sales territory. Mr. Walsh 
has been associated with Miehle since 
his separation from the Navy in 1946. 





Poster Awards Announced 

Winners of the McCandlish Awards 
for 1952 are Robert P. Pettinato and 
Nathan Berman of Philadelphia, and 
George C. Platacz of Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Mr. Pettinato won first award of $1000, 
Mr. Berman second, $250, and Mr. 
Platacz third, $100. The awards were 
announced by A. R. McCandlish, presi- 
dent, McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
Philadelphia. They are given annually 
for the best 24-sheet posters, original 
design, advertising a selected subject. 


Atrrep A. Banta has been appointed 
service manager of Intertype Corpora- 
tion’s southern district office. 


Yardstick for Direct Mail 

Members of Mail Advertising Serv- 
ice Association International now have 
a yardstick for measuring their costs 
in relation to sales. A survey con- 
ducted by the cost analysis committee, 
headed by Karl B. Shinkman, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., shows these over-all per- 
centages of net billings for direct mail 
and duplicating shops: 

Payrolls 41.83, materials 19.82, rent 
4.78, shop expenses 3.77, discounts and 
commissions 2.18, office expense 1.94, 
taxes 1.92, cartage and delivery 1.91, 
advertising 1.59, repairs 1.38, telephone 
and telegraph 1.16, insurance 0.73, bad 
debts 0.59, light-power 0.54. 

















Cline 


Universal Controllers 


FOR COMMERCIAL PRESSES OF EVERY TYPE AND SIZE 


Designed for Rotary, Cylinder, Flat Bed and Carton 
Presses ... as well as Paper Bag, Cloth Bag and Binder 
Machines; Folders and Gluers... 











Cline Universal Con- 

trollers provide the oper- 

ator with instant, unfailing 

control with a touch of 
| his finger tipon the push- 
) button station. 


Cline Controllers are 
ideally suited for all presses 
requiring high starting 
torque, inching, and slow- 
down speed regulation in for- 
ward rotation as well as slow 
speed in reverse rotation. 


Cline Electric 
Drives and Controls 


Designing and building 
everything electrical for the 
printing industry for more 
than 40 years has made Cline 
outstanding in its field. 





Pictured is the operating unit of 
Cline Universal Controller. Set in 
motion froma push-button station 
on the press it responds . . . in- 
stantly and unfailingly . . . to the 
operator's desire. 





Cline 


Let Cline Engineers with 
their specialized “know- 
how” solve your printing 
problems... ASK for copy 
of our Bulletin completely 
describing the new Universal 
Controller. 





ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3405 WEST 47TH STREET, CHICAGO 32 
San Francisco 8, California * New York 17, N. Y. 
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Isn't This a Record? 

I greatly enjoyed two days during 
February spent at Cincinnati with 
the officers, and district represent- 
atives, and committee chairmen of 
the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. It was 
both educational and inspirational to 
rub shoulders with such a fine group 
of men and to witness the serious 
and enlightened way in which, with- 
out compensation, they went about 
the business of maintaining—yes, and 
increasing—the service of the great 
organization. 

I had a few moments with a fellow 
I have long admired and wished to 
know better. He is Amadeo R. Tom- 
masini, superintendent of the Uni- 
versity of California, Press, at Berke- 
ley. From what I have seen of his 
typographic craftsmanship, largely 
keepsake books issued for Christmas 
giving, I have come to recognize him 
as one of the stars of the typographic 
firmament of the present generation. 
While he is currently chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen—and doing a great 
job, to judge from the promotion he 
gets out—he is anything but a press 
agent for himself. In a conversation 
directed otherwise—to our ideas as to 
what constitutes a fine book, and 
fine printing generally—he told me 
most casually something which by 
every rule of reason deserves the 
spotlight. 

“Tommy,” as he is called by his 
intimates, succeeded the late Fred E. 
Ross as designer for the Press in 
1939. Since that time he has had 
eighty-one recognitions, including 
numerous first awards, from such no- 
table shows as the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, “Fifty Books of the 
Year,” the “Book Clinic” fostered by 
Publisher’s Weekly, AIGA Textbook 
Exhibition, AIGA Magazine Show 
and “Western Books” of the Rounce 
and Coffin Club. 

I think that is some record, maybe 
the record. I wonder if there is a 
better one. If there is a better one, 
my friend Amadeo’s will still be one 





to be proud of. His record is the 
greater because he has for some years 
had the responsibility of production 
in the great plant of the great uni- 
versity at Berkeley. He has had to 
plan his books “in between,” as it 
were, a fact which greatly enhances 
his achievement. And, atop of it all, 
he has time to devote, freely, to the 
uplift of the industry. 


Printer Enters Prison 

Sometime, somewhere, I read—or 
heard—that a printer in prison is a 
rare bird. Being a printer and know- 
ing hundreds—and thousands—I am 
quite sure the statement has solid 
foundation. Few will dispute it be- 
cause few will deny that printers 
en masse are at the top of the heap 
intellectually—learning and practic- 
ing the craft, or business, is more 
educational than those activities are 





The Debtors Prifon 


Caftle Mufeum, York 


Extracted from ‘A Tour thro’ the Whole Ifland of Great Britain’ 
by Daniel Defoe, printed in 1727 





: pees 
‘The Strength of this Caftle has been often experienced in Times of 
‘War, and become famous in Hiftory, account of fevera] memorable 
Events. We hope for the future there will never be Occafion to make any 
other Ufe of it than to the fame neceffary fe to which it ig now 
converted, namely a Prifon, but « Prifon the ftately and complete of 
Kingdom, if not m Europe. The Edifice was erected 

in the Year 1701 _ In the left Wing of the ing s a handfome 
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Facsimile (much reduced from original) 
done on Columbian press at Castle Museum, 
of York, England. Copies are sold to visitors 





in any other business or trade. In 
short, printers as a class are too 
smart to go to prison, and by “smart” 
the inference isn’t that they know 
how to get away with it. 

Imagine my surprise upon receiv- 
ing from W. V. Sessions, of the Ebor 
Press, York, England, a letter, a 
circular headed “The Debtors Prison, 
Castle Museum, York,” and, of all 
things, a news release headed “Print- 
er Enters Prison.” Aside from re- 
calling that he had visited me in 
1939—and enjoyed it, as I did—un- 
derstanding the letter required read- 
ing the two other items, but, of 
course, I read the letter first. 

The complete story is highly in- 
teresting. It appears that the Debt- 
ors’ Prison was erected in 1719. It 
was a notable structure architectur- 
ally and an impregnable fortress. I 
gather that prisoners for debt were 
permitted to ply their crafts and 
bail themselves out upon earning the 
amount of the debt, or something of 
the kind. Later on, the structure was 
converted into a museum and, lately, 
an addition has been built to house 
equipment identified with different 
crafts. These are leased to practi- 
tioners of the present. 

Among the shops restored is the 
printing shop of William Alexander, 
and it is interesting to note that the 
Columbian press used by the said 
Alexander is established in the re- 
stored commercial shop, and more 
interesting to learn that among the 
numerous ornate castings adorning 
the old machine there is an American 
eagle. 

It appears that practitioners of dif- 
ferent crafts exhibit their products 
using the old machines and methods, 
and sell them to visitors to the mu- 
seum. The leaflet reproduced on this 
page is the souvenir from the print 
shop. 

The Mr. Sessions’ firm has taken 
over the William Alexander shop 
and, on opening day, assisted by his 
works superintendent, he operated 
the Columbian press to turn out leaf- 
lets—the circular mentioned. It is a 
highly interesting piece executed in 
the style of the time of the William 
Alexander, even to the quaint long 
“s” which most of readers will re- 
quire a magnifying glass to see. 

The museum at York would appear 
to be a highly interesting public 
works and to have definite educa- 
tional and promotion qualities. It 
would seem to prove, in fact, that 
something can come out of a prison 
aside from reformed—and_ unre- 
formed—felons. 


fk Page 
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DO YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


Grapuic Arts Square Cius, New York 
City, plans to establish an annual 
scholarship for a course in the execu- 
tive phases of commercial printing. On 
the planning committee is William H. 
Thorn, THE INLANr PRINTER eastern ad- 
vertising manager. 

The Spaupinc Moss Co., Boston, Mass., 
has opened a fourth plant as part of its 
current expansion program. The firm 
also announced the installation of a new 
22” x 29” one-color Miehle offset press. 

Jacques TisneE of the Schlegel Litho 
Corp., New York City, has been elected 
president of the Litho Club of New 
York. 

Emerson E. Figs, assistant chief elec- 
trician of the Chicago Tribune, retired 
recently after 30 years of service. While 
with the Tribune he developed a num- 
ber of inventions including a multiple 
switch to permit the operator of a tele- 
typesetter perforating machine to con- 
trol the automatic operation of several 
Linotype machines. He also planned the 
wiring layouts for 35 presses and folders 
and invented several modifications in 
control mechanisms. 

James D. Vo ts, public relations di- 
rector and sales manager of Murray and 
Gee, Inc., Culver City, Calif., has been 
appointed vice-president of the firm. 


James D. Volts Guy J. Logan 


Guy J. Locan has been appointed vice- 
president of Monsen-Chicago-Los An- 
geles, Inc., advertising typographers. 

ScREEN Process PRINTING ASSOCIATION, 
International, is making a survey to de- 
termine the silk screen industry's an- 
nual volume, and plans to prepare a 
shop manual and make efforts towards 
standardization and simplification of 
equipment. 

Srmwney Kasanorr has been appointed 
purchasing agent for Superior Printers, 
Boston. 

McKenzie Service, Inc., New York 
City’s largest imprinting house and one 
of its leading bindery and finishing 
plants, is celebrating its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. 

Irvin J. Bonn is the new head of the 
production control department at the 
Hub Offset Co., Boston. 


Trade Binders Division of Printing In- 
dustries of Philadelphia, Inc., has elected 
Wiuram Crayper, Excelsior Bindery, 
chairman; HERMAN EBERDING, National 
Publishing Co., vice-chairman; ARTHUR 
Suoyer, General Bindery Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Baker, JONES, HAUSAUVER and SAVAGE, 
Inc., Buffalo printing house doing busi- 
ness in 40 states, with offices in New 
York City, Pittsburgh and Jamestown, 
N. Y, has appointed James A. Rudulph 
local and regional account executive. 


The Chicago office of the Krncsport 


Press, Inc., has been moved to a new 
location at 100 E. Ohio St. Richard S. 
Hursh, vice-president, continues in 
charge of Chicago operations. 


Joun G. GANTz, new vice-president of 
the Publishers Printing Co., New York 
City, represents the third generation of 
his family to be associated with that 
house, which his grandfather established 
70 years ago. 

Sot Matxorr, vice-president of the 
Atlanta Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, is now a sales representative for 
Tucker-Castleberry Printing Co. 

Henry BIscHorr is now assistant to 
the president of Oberly & Newell Litho 
Corp., New York City. 

Harris-SEYBoLtp Co. has taken over 
distribution of Baldwin and Ortleb ink 
agitators. Both types of agitator will be 
furnished by the company for presses 
of all sizes and makes. 

















“Bring facts concerning 
Stuebing Metal Edges of 
Western enemy...we 
need same to keep prop- 
aganda bulletins up all 
over country.” 


everywhere people are turning to Stuebing Metal 
Edges* to assure ease of hanging, neatness and long 
life for paper displays! The single center suspension 
point means straight hanging— automatically! 


HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


Stuebing Metal 


... HELP YOURSELF TO EXTRA PROFITS! 


Edges and RECOMMEND STUEBING METAL EDGES 


Edging serie 
available at 


FOR USE ON 


\eading pinderies CHARTS e MAPS e CALENDARS 


and finishing 
houses, ever 
Write for 
information 


ywhere. 


INSTRUCTION SHEETS 
POINT-OF-PURCHASE POSTERS 


*You see them on the top edge of most wall calendars 


THE STUEBING AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 


3420 Beekman St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 


























Arthur Rushmore and 
The Golden Hind Press 


(Continued from page 51) 
liam Stubbs with a note by Christo- 
pher Morley. This essay by the 
august Oxford professor was given 
appropriate treatment befitting the 
subject by Squire Rushmore. 

The Rushmore Keepsake for 
Christmas 1949 was titled, “A Letter 
from Sir Thomas More to Conrad 
Goclenius.” Here was reproduced in 
facsimile a rare letter of the great 
medieval scholar, which was also 


translated from the Latin and set in 
Centaur. The cover was Cockerell 
marble paper from England. 

The title pages of these classics 
enjoy a perfection of symmetry and 
proportion. The astute gradation of 
types gives each detail its full meas- 
ure of significance. Each time a dif- 
ferent Golden Hind symbol is used, 
which is tranquilly positioned in a 
sea of white space. 

The Rushmore Greeting for 1947 
consisted of a small folder set in Vic- 
tor Hammer’s American Uncial, ren- 
dering with chiseled accents a mem- 
orable fragment from “The Imitation 


























SELF-SEAL 


OPEN-SIDE 
MAILER 


Press to Seal 









Here’s a new Self-Seal’ Envelope 
for bulky FIRST-CLASS MAIL 





“Send it First-Class” is frequently a must 
today. Bulky papers, even catalogs, that used 
to travel Third- or Fourth-Class now go in 
style to save time. 

This new Self-Seal open-side envelope is 
just the ticket for bulky mail. It’s husky. It’s 
sturdy. It provides an expansion factor with 
its double Self-Seal strips that seal and hold 
with pressure alone. No moisture required. 


It’s one of eleven specific suggestions 
for efficient mailing department operation 
This SELF-SEAL Open-Side Mailer idea is 
just one of eleven economy and efficiency 
suggestions to be found in a new portfolio 
called “Help for the Heart of Business” which 
U.S.E. has put in the hands of your paper or 
envelope merchant for distribution. Ask him 

to show it to you. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 











The new “‘Heart’’ Portfolio 
shows just a few of the 
hundreds of new profit op- 
portunities covered in the 
144-page, pocket size U.S.E. 
Handbook — concise, com- 
plete, authoritative. Ask 
your paper or envelope mer- 
chant for your copy. £9-P 
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of Christ.” The bane of this artist- 
craftsman’s life is the dilettante atti- 
tude toward the private press, re- 
garding its creations as something 
precious, high-priced, and destined 
to a life of uncut pages. 

Rushmore believes in helping out 
in regional activities. He will lavish 
considerable time in printing im- 
pressive little items for the use of 
local organizations and societies 
that give character to their events. 
Here he takes prosaic themes and 
endows them with many beautiful 
grace notes. 

Once he had the whole neighbor- 
hood curious when he posted a plac- 
ard on one of the tall elms fronting 
his place. It read: WAYGOOSE 
PARTY ON LAWN. Listed in the 
picturesque announcement were 
items mentioning that guests would 
be served Cold Bodoni Fat and 
Salted Nut Quads. 

An instance of Rushmore’s neatly 
tripping fancy is his “Anecdote from 
the Life of George Washington” by 
Parson Weems, fabricator of the 
cherry tree myth. This is illustrated 
by “genuine steel engravings in col- 
or” of Washington, which take the 
ingenious form of tip-ons of United 
States postage stamps carrying the 
image of the Father of Our Country. 

Oftentimes, this typographic mer- 
ry-andrew makes his own cover 
papers by a process that resembles 
finger painting. Using an old stub 
of a whitewash brush, he will take a 
sheet of fully sized paper, dip the 
brush into earth colors mixed in 
starch, then daub, stipple, and smear 
it across the sheet as fancy dictates. 
Once he used his hands and secured 
a most interesting pattern. Always, 
the effects are rich in color and very 
decorative. One could easily mis- 
take these home-made sheets for 
expensive imports. 

Another fascinating tangent of 
Rushmore skill are his hay prints, 
which is an original process of print- 
ing directly from the object. For in- 
stance, he will take a leaf, the more 
delicate the better, place it on an 
inked copper plate; then on top of 
the specimen he puts a sheet of 
paper and a sheet of gum rubber. 
Then the press is closed and given a 
hard squeeze. This presses the speci- 
men down on the ink. Then the 
specimen is lifted and placed inked- 
side down on a sheet of dull-coated 
paper on a clean copper plate. Then 
pressure is once more applied, and 
there results an impression that 
registers the subtlest halftone ef- 
fects. Each time the process is re- 
peated, there is a different result, 
thereby reflecting nature’s everlast- 
ing variation. 
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When Arthur Rushmore’s daugh- 
ter, Elaine, was married, the form of 
the service in the firelit library of 
their home (a blend of the most 
poetic elements of various creeds) 
was made up into a memorable 
booklet for presentation to those 
present at the ceremony. Centaur, 
the type selected for this item, was 
printed with rubrications. 

One of the high spots of this Press 
is the volume of poetry, “Tapestry” 
by Archer Milton Huntington, pro- 
duced in 1951. This has a supreme 
simplicity with paper and binding 
of the very finest. There are no illus- 
trations but the texture of the pris- 
tine white 100 per cent rag paper, 
plus the spaciously leaded lines set 
in Centaur and Arrighi, combined 
to make this a volume of real beauty. 
The edition was limited to 100 copies. 
The sheets in this instance were 
hand-sewn and bound by Oldach 
and Sons in Philadelphia. 

The average run of a Golden Hind 
item is 250 copies and most of these 
are distributed within a year after 
issuance and they rapidly become 
collector’s items. 

Assisting his efforts in this divert- 
ing enterprise is his wife, Edna 
Rushmore, a most competent associ- 
ate, who does a great deal of the 
hand-setting. Of course, this is an- 
other labor of love on her part. 

Arthur Rushmore seeks no prizes 
with his little masterpieces. He pre- 
fers to have them quietly drift into 
the lives of his friends and be silent- 
ly treasured. 

May the gallant adventure that is 
the Golden Hind Press sail on and 
on, far far into the future. Its first 
quarter-century of existence has al- 
ready made history. 


Tag Better Than Chipboard 

While chipboard is useful around 
the paper cutter, it is not used on 
finished work by high-grade printers 
who want the best. The chipboard 
causes nicks to appear in the knife 
which is reproduced in streaks in the 
edges of the finished work. This is 
avoided for a longer time by using 
tag board instead of chipboard, when 
the latter is commonly used, under 
and over a lift and in padding a lift 
under the clamp. 


@ Every now and then a customer 
will order a form made up and 
printed. Expensive broach and com- 
position may be required to produce 
the job. Before you print, pull sharp, 
clean reproduction proofs for your 
files. Then if anything should happen 
to the form, it may be less expensive 
to make an engraving from the 
proofs. 





PRINTING, too, 


is “dressing lighter” 


..-getting lots more 
attention and extra 

looks...much of it 

going postage free! 


Zee missing business if your Onion-Skin thinking ends 
with what this lightweight bond saves in postage. There are 
times: it’s the one paper you’d pick to give distinction to the 
advertiser's message — to make it stand out! Write us for... 
Free Kit of Printed Specimens 

. .. Showing actual samples that demonstrate how important 
Onion Skin is as part of the printing picture. 

Four grades; six colors; three finishes — cockle, glazed and 
unglazed. Available through 69 distributors . . . ask your Fox 
River merchant for samples. Fox River Paper Corp., Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


CIRCULARS 
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AIR MAIL 
overseas and 
extra-long 
domestic letters 


PRICE BOOKS 
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PLANT FORMS 
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Lithographic Technical Men Need 


Good Training for Today’s Job 


(Continued from page 72) 

tem which controlled only the rela- 
tive humidity. Since temperature 
control would have cost an additional 
30 per cent, he did not feel that it 
was justified. What he did not con- 
sider was that in order to maintain 
this humidity it was necessary to 
keep the windows closed. Thus in the 
summer time, even though the hu- 
midity did remain constant at 45 per 
cent, the temperature climbed some- 
times as high as 120 degrees, and the 
ink became so soft that it was im- 
possible to keep the plates clean. Of 
course, it might have been possible 
to adjust the ink to these conditions, 
but it was not possible to adjust the 
pressmen to them. Thus, when the 
air conditioning was most needed it 
was useless. 

In another installation, an engi- 
neering firm recommended only tem- 
perature control in the plate depart- 
ment. By holding the temperature 
constant at 78 degrees, the relative 
humidity was driven into the 80 to 
90 per cent range many times during 
the summer months. The cost of 
additional equipment needed to 
maintain the proper humidity con- 
trol would have been small when 
compared to the lost press time due 
to oxidation of plates made when 
the humidity was high. 

These are only four of many ex- 
amples which have been called to 
my attention during the past five 
years where air conditioning prob- 
lems have been improperly handled. 
In each instance, if a technically 
trained man who had specialized in 
problems of the printing industry 
had been consulted, the difficulties 
would never have been encountered. 
This man would not be expected to 
be an expert in figuring compressor 
capacities, heat loss problems, and 
other such technicalities of air con- 
ditioning engineering. Instead, he 
should know the factors peculiar to 
air conditioning a lithographic plant. 

While'on the subject of equipment, 
developing sinks for deep-etch plates 
have been constructed of stainless 
steel by men within plants and even 
by commercial fabricators of equip- 
ment for sale to the industry. Ferric 
chloride is a very good etch for stain- 
less steel and is used in many deep- 
etching solutions for zinc and alumi- 
num plates. It is no wonder that 
many of these sinks have literally 
fallen to pieces after a few years 
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usage. This is only one of the many 
places where equipment has been 
designed with little or no attention 
paid to the scientific principles in use 
in the process. Cameras, sprays, 
parts of presses, and many other 
pieces of operating equipment have 
been bought and installed in shops 
only to find that they did not perform 
as intended. To a technically trained 
man, these faults were obvious. 
Although acting in an advisory 
capacity in matters concerning capital 
expenditures may be an important 
function of a “graphic arts engineer,” 
most plants would not be able to keep 
aman busy performing this one func- 
tion. However, his day-to-day duties 
can more than keep him busy and 
at the same time show savings which 
in themselves will more than justify 
his being on the payroll. Routine 
methods of testing paper can be 
established which ean do much to 
save press time. Although there are 
many factors encountered in the 
printing of a sheet of paper which 
cannot be measured by laboratory 
tests, there are a great many which 





With William Crayder, Excelsior Bindery, (left) newly-elected chairman of the Trade Bindery 
division of the Printing Industries of Philadelphia, Inc., (left to right) George F. J. Oldach, 
Oldach Co., retiring chairman; Noel Rippey, executive secretary of Printing Industries of Phila- 
delphia, and E. A. Balat, Novelty Bookbinding Co., retiring Trade Bindery secretary-treasurer 








can. Sampling and testing all paper 
received can catch many troubles 
before they occur, and, in some in- 
stances where the defects were not 
caught at the time the paper was 
received, it has been possible to prove 
definitely that the trouble was caused 
by the stock. In such cases, it has 
been possible to work out satisfactory 
adjustments with the supplier. One 
might think that this would lead to 
continual conflict between the mills 
and the printer, but just the opposite 
is usually true. In the first place, the 
technical man is usually going to be 
very careful that he does not reject 
a lot of stock which may later be 
proved satisfactory. Likewise, when 
he has approved the sheets, he will 
be difficult to convince that any 
trouble the pressman may have is 
due to paper. He will want to prove 
it to himself before calling the paper- 
maker or jobber. 

The technically trained man should 
be able to advise the purchasing 
department which sheet will be best 
for printing gloss ink, which one 
will print the cleanest halftones, lay 
the smoothest solids, or give the 
highest luster when lacquered or 
varnished. These and other proper- 
ties of paper can be determined by 
laboratory testing methods without 
tying up expensive production equip- 
ment. Frequently, it has been found 
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that it is not always the most expen- 
sive sheet which is the best for the 
job. 

The same statement can also be 
made about ink. The most expensive 
ink is not always the best for the job. 
I can cite innumerable instances 
where printers and lithographers pay 
two to five times as much as is neces- 
sary for colors which will withstand 
exposure to sunlight for prolonged 
periods and then use them on work 
which will never be exposed to sun- 
light. I have seen window cards, 
streamers, displays of all kinds, and 
labels which were printed with colors 
that would fade out completely in a 
few hours when exposed to direct 
sunlight. Mileage tests and other such 
means of comparison can be used to 
check materials from various sup- 
pliers to determine which has the 
greatest money value. Here again, 
as in the case of paper, there are not 
means of determining all of the fac- 
tors related to press performance in 
the laboratory, and it is altogether 
possible that the one which proves 
best for the money in the laboratory 
will not work satisfactorily in the 
press room. Therefore, the technical 
man cannot afford to be adamant on 
the basis of his laboratory findings. 


In fact, he can ill afford to antag- 
onize the production employees. It 
is true that his training should in- 
clude some experience in handling 
the equipment found in plant produc- 
tion, but he can never expect to 
acquire the proficiency of a skilled 
journeyman. Instead, he should be 
interested in knowing what scientific 
principles are applied in the opera- 
tion of that equipment. The same 
can be said for hand operations. For 
example, he should be interested in 
what happens when a plate is de- 
veloped, although he may not be 
able to develop a plate as well as a 
good platemaker. Skilled men are 
justifiably proud of their ability and 
are quick to resent any inference, 
either deliberate or accidental, which 
they feel reflects on their ability as 
a craftsman. 

However, they are just as quick, in 
most instances, to accept any sug- 
gestion given in a helpful but not 
condescending manner. Without the 
co-operation of the production de- 
partment, the technical man is faced 
with a difficult task. No matter how 
good the suggestion or the product, 
production personnel must want to 
try it or it will not work. Manage- 
ment can “force it down their throats” 
and tell them to “make it work or 
else,” but as soon as production 
schedules begin dropping behind, 
the order will be rescinded. 


Perhaps by now the reader has 
realized that there is a job for tech- 
nical men in the lithographic in- 
dustry, and has begun to wonder 
what sort of formal training could 
be outlined to fit a man for such a 
job. Needless to say, no amount of 
schooling could fit a man for such a 
position. Much of it must come from 
experience and the application of 
horse sense, but behind this must be 
a formal training in chemistry, gen- 
eral engineering subjects, plant en- 
gineering, and specialized training in 
optics, photography, testing methods 
for the graphic arts, with laboratory 


courses in the use of the equipment 
found in plants. In addition to ac- 
counting, which was mentioned 
earlier, perhaps a course in salesman- 
ship should be included. For, unless 
the man is able to sell himself to the 
purchasing department, the produc- 
tion department, and to management, 
he will never be able to get the ex- 
perience necessary to supplement his 
scientific training. He is licked from 
the start, and another lithographer 
will say (as some have said), “I tried 
bringing a technical man in here 
once, and all I could see that he did 
was wreck my production schedules.” 





If your experience hasn’t suggested 


many ways in which molded 


rubber printing plates can cut your 


production costs, the commercial 


rubber platemaker in your area 


sure can! Why not write or 


phone us for his name. 


For 21 years 
leading sup- 
plier to the 

rubber plate 
industry. 


132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 10, New York 


COMPLETE SERVICE TO PRODUCERS OF 


RUBBER PLATES 


FOR PRINTING BOOKS 


ey. BUSINESS FORMS 
N V4 


fr «BAGS, LABELS AND WRAPS 


AND ‘ALL MANNER OF UNIQUE SURFACES. 














Good Judgment 


The farm auction is a drama of decision. Every 
eye in the crowd is centered on the cow and 
calf offered for sale. Here are bidders practiced 
in judging livestock. Poker-faced and casual, 
they disclose no hint of an unerring ability to 
estimate the condition, the weight, and the 
market value of beef on the hoof. 

Making wild guesses never pays off in busi- 
ness. The margin of good luck is always 
stacked in favor of the man who depends on 
the margin of good judgment. The printer can 
examine a sample of paper and recognize at 
once if it will perform effectively on the press. 
This knowledge, born of long experience, 
stands the printing craftsman in good stead 
when a specific graphic operation demands 
special requirements of a printing paper. 

The West Virginia line of papers affords 
selections for the varied needs of the advertiser 
and printer. West Virginia fine papers are 
made by skilled craftsmen to achieve printed 
results that will please every perfectionist in 
the graphic arts. Moreover, these fine papers 
are priced well within the range of practical 
printing budgets. 

Judge for yourself how effectively fine paper 
may be combined with creative design by 
requesting a free copy of West Virginia 
Inspirations for Printers, Number 188. This 
issue goes straight to the grass roots of America 
for robust pictorial features. You may obtain 
this publication by writing to your nearest 
West Virginia distributor or to any of the 
Company addresses listed here. itt diiin, Nec ta 





Socne Gites 35 East Wacker Drive, owe 7 
503 Market Street, San Francisco 5 

The artist, Jackson Lee Nesbitt, hails from Oklahoma. He 

received his training at the Kansas City Art Institute and 

has held one-man shows in Chicago, Denver and Kansas 

City. This painting, ‘‘Cattle Auction,” is one of a series of 

Life in Missouri. 





West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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Farm Auction, by Jackson Lee Nesbitt, from the Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Collection, University of Missouri 
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Private Plant--How and Why It 
Started; How to Live With It 


(Concluded from page 45) 
a catalog—no job too big or too 
small.” 

The day of the jack-of-all-trades 
is as dead as the dodo-bird. Charles 
Francis, the New Zealand immigrant 
boy who landed in New York in 1872 
and in 40 years built one of the big- 
gest publication houses in that rough 
and tumble city, said this way back 
in 1917: 

“The best way to make a printery 
pay is to look around for a specialty, 
find some branch of work that is not 
well taken care of, go after it and do 
it, if possible, better than anyone else 
in the vicinity.” 

Those words were written by an 
astute printer more than 30 years 
ago. Today, the backbone of the old- 
fashioned job shop, office form print- 


__ ing, is going to rotary form printers 


who operate nationally with factories 
and sales offices from coast to coast. 

Magazines are printed in publica- 
tion houses hundreds of miles away 
from the editorial offices; labels are 
lithographed by specialists; posters 
and point-of-sale displays are sold 
nationally by a few lithographers 
who have specialized and advertise 
their services nationally. Tag and 
envelope printing used to be a big 
part of any commercial printer’s 
business. He can’t touch either item 
competitively today; specialists are 
doing both. 

Legal printing is a specialty today; 
show printing is a specialty; auto 
agency forms and book printing are 
specialties; composition has become 
a specialty and much typesetting has 
been lifted bodily by advertising 
agencies and trade plants out of the 
commercial composing rooms. 

Precision-made machine account- 
ing forms are printed in specialty 
plants today; general lithographed 
advertising, even with its diverse 
specifications, is fast becoming a 
specialty among small printers. 

Herein lies our best rebuttal to the 
private plant “menace.” The same 
economic laws that are splitting up 
the graphic arts industry into teams 
of specialists today are at work to 
make private plant operation con- 
siderably less economic than it was 
a few years ago. 

For just as it is uneconomic for 
you to hold yourself out to produce 
anything from a business card to a 
catalog, so also is it uneconomic for 
the private- plant to attempt cover- 
ing the same waterfront. 


With continued development of 
printing specialists, the day is coming 
when private printing plant owners 
will buy from specialists much of 
what they are now producing for 
themselves. 

But this won’t be because they 
finally learn their “real” costs. It 
will be because a specialist will step 
up who can do the job better, faster 


and cheaper. The work will never go . 


back to general commercial printers. 
It will go to a new breed of printer: 
the specialist. 

The second thing we can do about 
private plants is to keep our promises 
even if it sometimes costs money. 


Private plant owners experience 
difficulties with production, too, and 
can’t always be sure of getting a rush 
job out when they need it. Start 
showing these printing buyers that 
we can and do deliver when the chips 
are down—more reliably than they 
can produce it themselves—and we'll 
get business from private plants who 
can’t afford to disrupt their schedules 
with overflow work. 

So let’s not waste time fighting the 
private plant. It’s here to stay—along 
with higher wages, shorter hours, ro- 
tary job printing and composition on 
film. 


The answer to the private plant 
“menace” is right out here in our 
own plants. Finding that answer will 
keep us all busy enough so we should 
have no time for wringing our hands 
in despair. 


How to Sell Printing for Profit in Today's Market; 
Avoid Negative Approach for Best Sales Results 


(Concluded from page 41) 
When this situation occurs, you can 
see how fruitless it is to nurse a de- 
fensive attitude or approach. 

3. In your approach, don’t go on 
the offensive to the extent of bang- 
ing down the buyer’s door, or taik 
him off his feet. It is better sometimes 
to let him talk. That is not being 
defensive. It merely helps you to 
have him disclose what he wants, 
what will motivate him, what in- 
centives you might use to get him to 
buy. 

4, When you bump into obstacles, 
welcome them; as they are what 
stand between you and the sale. To 
know them is the only way you are 
going to be able to knock them down. 

5. When you find increased activ- 
ity of competitors, take it as a chal- 
lenge, not as an excuse for a lower 
percentage of results. The right kind 
of increased selling activity by 
everybody in the printing industry 
will increase over-all volume, and 
thereby lessen the effects of compe- 
tition. Wouldn’t it be better to say, 
“Tm glad to see so many printing 
salesmen on the job as a lot more 
printing could be used by most ad- 
vertisers,” than to begrudge the fact 
that other printing salesmen are out 
hitting the ball for the same reason 
that you are. Pat your competitor on 
the back; don’t knock him. It will 
help you to get your customer to 
drop his guard. 

6. Analyze your best method of 
approach. What is your forté—per- 
sonal approach, by telephone, in 
writing, through outside activities? 
How much of each? There is no sub- 


stitute for personal selling in the 
long run, but there are plenty of op- 
portunities ‘for spot telephone and 
quickie note contacts in order to 
cover more ground. 

Organize your time. Keep that 
daily book to help you remember 
every detail of every contact. Line 
up in it today what you are going 
to do tomorrow. Find out how you 
can work .best, what your weak- 
nesses are, how less frequent per- 
sonal contacts (but no less impacts) 
will enable you to cover more 
ground, and possibly be less exas- 
perating if you are likely to call on 
people too often without something 
constructive. 

7. Fill the needs (taking orders), 
but satisfy the wants (creative). If 
a customer wants more business, he 
needs more printing. If he wants 
better dealer relations, he needs a 
house magazine and sales promotion 
material. If he wants better em- 
ployee or public relations, he needs 
more and better printed literature, 
annual reports, et cetera. Let’s get 
out of being just order takers by 
merely filling needs. When we find 
out how. printing can fill more of the 
wants, we'll sell more printing less 
competitively. 

So, be honest in your own self- 
analysis on these three points: (1) 
analyze your past to put a finger on 
your future; (2) take the negatives 
out of your selling approach; and (3) 
decide now to get on a new spirited 
selling offensive, and you will pro- 
gress far toward attaining your ob- 
jectives, and those I mentioned 
earlier. 
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Copy Markup 


(Concluded from page 49) 
as the man marking up can not, the 
shoulder depth and how descenders 
and ascenders fall. 

The various needs of including a 
slugline in markup, the outer dimen- 
sions of the job, internal marking of 
copy blocks, and signature if pres- 
ent (labeled, pasted, or roughly 
sketched) are so elementary as not 
to require discussion; too, styles of 
treatment are bound to vary greatly 
but without danger of misinterpre- 
tation. 

In the end, the best method of 
abridged communication between 
the man who plans and the man who 
assembles materials for printing-— 
markup—must sometimes break 
down, so complex is modern com- 
mercial printing. When such a dis- 
ruption appears likely, the planner 
is well advised to take pen in hand 
and indite a little essay to the print- 
er. To some this seems a waste of 
time, unprofessional and sophomor- 
ish, but it is the best guarantee that 
the job will be done as desired, that 
unto the typographic Caesar will be 
rendered that which is his—and with 
no rhubarbs, as they say in Brooklyn. 


Simple BookkeepingSystem 
(Concluded from page 47) 
partment has on hand, many printers 
maintain modern perpetual inven- 
tory systems. On this form is space 
for description, the name of the ven- 
dor, and the stock number. When- 
ever entries indicate that withdraw- 
als from reserve stock have brought 
quantities below a safe minimum, a 

re-order can be sent out. 

Control of cash is a bookkeeping 
tax which cannot be handled on the 
summary sheet alone. The illustrated 
cash-voucher form is a simple one. 
It works in conjunction with a petty- 
cash account. Whenever the petty 
cash runs low, the total of remaining 
cash and cash vouchers should be 
equal to the amount in the cash 
drawer when it was last refilled. 

Accurate credit records are very 
important. A credit ledger is kept 
for each account. The date a pur- 
chase is billed goes into column one, 
and the description in the next col- 
umn. Then comes the total amount 
owed by this customer. If he is slow 
at paying and requires a second 
statement, the date of sending the 
second pay-up notice should be put 
into the following space. If he’s 
overdue, an entry in the last column 
flashes a warning to permit no more 
credit until the delinquency has 
been made good. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
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died out, perforated, folded or otherwis 


facility as plain papers. 


for perfect reproduction 


FP McLAURIN-JONES 
GUARANTEED FLAT 
. GUMMED PAPERS 4 


» Easy to handle, easy to 
print, Guaranteed Flat 

‘ Gummed Papers are es- 
F pecially adapted for 


mechanical-feed and high- 
speed presses. They can be 
printed, lithographed, 
stamped, embossed, cut, 
e handled with the same 


The range of even, uniform gummings, finishes, and colors offers you 
the best gummed paper for every job ... the only gummed paper 
that’s guaranteed flat and guaranteed to stay flat under normal 


pressroom conditions. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS WARETONE MIRROR FINISH PAPER, OLD TAVERN METALLIC 
PAPERS, RELYON REPRODUCTION PAPER AND WARE POSTCARD 


Offices in: New York — Chicago — Cincinnati — Los Angeles 


Mills located at: Brookfield & Ware, Mass. — Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, La. 
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Lever Cutter 
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IT’S A TRICK 
OF THE TRADE... 





BUT IT’S NO TRICK 
TO TRIM COSTS 
WITH A DEPENDABLE 


CHALLENGE CUTTER 


For example — consider the features of the popular 
Diamond Power Paper Cutter. (In Hydraulic Clamp and 
Hand Clamp models.) The massive base and heavy arch 
construction . . . extra heavy knife bar . . . 

safety paper guard .. . double 
motion starting lever . . . double 
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Challenge 370 Thirty 
Automatic (Hydraulic | ° o 
Clamp) Cutter 


equalizing brake .. . “easily 
squared’’ back gage... 
‘‘duplex'’ measuring tape 

. . table light and magnifier 





. are just a few of the ad- 


— 
(Hand Clamp) ; vantages that have added to 


Power Cutter 


the dependability of this 


outstanding cutter. 
710 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 





Office, Factories and Over 50 Years in 
Challenge Show Room: Service of the 
Pony Lever Cutter Grand Haven, Mich. Graphic Arts 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Challenge 265-305 
(Hydraulic Clamp) 
Power Cutter 
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ONE OF THE LARGEST SELLING PAPERS IN THE WORLD 
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Let Airfreight Give You A Lift With Rush Jobs 





Save for printing, days once 
lost to surface shipments 


In itself, speed is only half the story 
when it comes to what Airfreight can 
do for the printing industry. More 
accurately, Airfreight is a new con- 
cept of distribution that can provide 
a more efficient and more economical 
way of doing business. 

Take the case of rush jobs. Once 
these priority orders invariably meant 
interruption to existing shop sched- 
ules resulting in overtime costs. To- 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


day, such orders can easily be taken 
in stride by specifying Airfreight. This 
way, printers save for production and 
planning those days usually required 
for surface shipments. In addition, 
Airfreight offers better distribution 
control, lighter packaging require- 
ments and lower insurance rates. 
Let an American Airlines repre- 
sentative show you how easily these 
far-reaching benefits can be applied 
to your operation. Wire collect to 
American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Divi- 
sion, 100 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17,NY. 
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Check American USC 


For Every Airfreight 
Problem—Here’s Why 


ARGO CAPACITY 

American has the greatest 
available ton-mile capacity of 
any airline 

ANDLING FACILITIES 
American’s airfreight facili- 
ties are backed by the largest 
personnel force of any airline 


XPERIENCE 

American has been operating 
airfreight service longer than 
any other airline 

OVERAGE 

American directly serves more 
of America’s leading business 
centers than any other airline 


NOW-HOW 


American has handled more 
freight than any other airline 
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WE TRY TO MAKE 





th-in, month-out theme of the 
sb WARREN COMPANY magazine 
campaign appears in the caption shown 
at the right: 


“Your Ally—A Good Printer”’ 


WARREN messages to buyers of print- 
ing repeatedly emphasize the prime = 
portance of working in cooperation wit 
a good printer right from start to finish, 
thus giving you an opportunity of ap- 
plying your skills and experience from 
very beginning. 

The pr i ai shown here appears 
in Business WEEK for May roth and in 
Tur Saturpay Eventne Post for May 
17th. S. D. Warren Company, 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 





Printing Fapers 


for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 





YOUR WORK EASIER 








Offhand remarks ! 
produce remarkable results 


Politics and business are subject to chug 
plenty of talk — and both are materially 
affected by it. 

Casual comments about the abj 
a political candidate can chang 
minds and affect an electio 

Chance remarks that fa 
ness policy or your prog 
friends and customers fg 

Unfavorable remarkg 
pany also have their 
unfairly influence peo 
advantages of your 
their business elsewh: 

Favorable commen 
sential for the busine: 
public relations and 


How to Win Favow 


Your business can FF 4 
from offhand remarks 4 
people with facts. Wher 
why your product is supe 
your company worked out 
sive policy, they can speak c@ 
and favorably. When people % 
possess this knowledge, they can sp 
only from hearsay and rumor — wit 
questionable results for you. 


The Ideal Way to Convey Facts 


The most effective way to circulate 
your facts is to put your full story in 
print and in detail. Explain every major 
and minor sales point in well-printed 
selling literature: booklets, folders, bro- 






























Your Ally— 
M Good Print. 
Naturally, you will insist on attrac- 
tive printed pieces, for you know that 
- good printing packs selling power. So 
you will engage a good printer. 

A good printer can be a better printer 
when he is permitted to work with you 
from the very beginning. Then he will 
save you most in money, time and effort, 
for his skill and experience can be ap- 
plied at every step of the way. 

To make sure of an outstanding job, 
cour printer will probably use Warren’s 
dard Printing Papers. He knows he 
on Warren papers for the fines 
faces and for trouble 
























BROADSIDES 


Some of the forms of literature, printed on 
WARREN'S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS, which are aiding Industry 





Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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REST 


LIMINATE YOUR MAILING PROBLEMS! 
CHESHIRE MACHINES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN FOUR MODELS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


Cheshire offers the modern answer, re- 
gardless of the size of your mailing job. 
From the largest, high speed machines 
used for mailing mass-circulation peri- 
odicals down to low-cost semi-automatic 
equipment for fast mailing of letters, 
folders, pamphlets, etc. There’s a size and 
speed to fit your needs. All automatically 
cut and attach addressed labels at higher 
speeds and lower costs. There’s flexibil- 
ity, too—can be used with Addressograph, 
Speedaumat, Elliott, Pollard-Alling and 
other roll strip methods, as well as with 
Continuous Pack form labels. 





Let Us Survey Your 
Mailing Machine Needs— 


Write Your Requirements 





e o 

heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 

“BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
1417 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














LETTERPRESS PLATES 


ADVERTISING ART 


in the right direction. . . 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY ALL copy preparation and plates from 5 
one source. 


~" Gh 





G PLATES 
ROTOGRAVURE MAKERS OF FINE PRINTIN 7 


ee 8 a 


fella 
|RREEBRE EE 6 BF 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF O20 


110 OTTAWA STREET e TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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D UP THE ASSETS 


that Hammermill Ledger brings to your customers’ business 


1. A non-glare finish saves eyestrain, speeds work, stands erasures and rewriting. 

2. A firm surface rules perfectly, provides clean printing on accurate forms. | 

3. A splendid texture for typing and writing. (For machine posting there is the special 
finish identified by the watermark “Posting Finish.’’) 

4. Strength and durability assure fine appearance even after years of repeated handling. 


- 


IT ADDS UP to a superior ledger paper that has been making accountants’ ( 
work easier for more than 37 years. Recommend this fine ledger paper to A 
your customers. And send the coupon below for a FREE sample book. See for your- 
self why thousands of business firms have standardized on Hammermill Ledger. 


| 


fi 


PAAMMER, APs ; if 
Pe eevoetey 7 | 
i] 


See 





Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 
Please send me—FREE—the sample book of 
HAMMERMILL LEDGER. | 


- | 


Name a ee eee j 
Position ~ write on, your business letterhead.) 1IP-MAY ; 


(Please attach to, 0 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILE BOND 
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Tops in shops 
that keep metal o/ 


42. 


costs low... 


Blatchtord 


In the light of today’s skyrocketing costs, it will pay 
you to consider every means to hold expenses down. 
For example... your metal stock. 






Blatchford Metal helps keep operating costs down 
and production up in these three ways. 





IN MACHINE COMPOSITION, you get fewer imperfect 
casts and greater operating efficiency. Blatchford Metal 
melts smoothly, flows freely, molds sharply. You get 
clean, solid casts. 


In “STEREO” CASTING, you get less porosity...sounder 
plates. And Blatchford’s fluidity helps you “get” every 
detail of the mat. You get a plate true to the mold, 
time after time. 






IN PRINTING, you get better plate performance, 
fewer “sinks.” Blatchford stands up to rough treatment. 
You get long, steady, clean press runs. 


Let Blatchford help you, your skilled staff and your 
expensive machinery produce to capacity. Buy Blatch- 
ford and compare. 






Free chart for re-melt rooms tells, step by step, 

how to keep metal “healthy” and cut dross loss with 
Blatchford Type Metal Flux. Just write, Box IP-5, the 
office nearest you for “Re-melt Chart.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-—Altlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh,St. Louis; 
New York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; New England: 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: 
Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Blatchford 
is the NATIONAL name 


for dependable metal... 
* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


















RICHARDS’ ELECTROMATIC 

















DOES ‘ 
EVERYTHING! MACHINE 
+ Sethi DELUXE 
© Many Exclusive 

Patented 

Features 









SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 














WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 

FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. Ricuards Co. “77 “'" 




































































Sigrcohe.auoeuaful miidor 


MIEHLE V-50 
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und profil 


The precision and dependability of ty _— —_ 
Hook aan System contri on a 
its. Fast, accurate, ‘ 

— ee pressroom operat spins 
= he Base supplied in either magnesium © 
_ Send for brochure — Profitable Letter! 


ago 


sterling toggle hase 
a ami 





press Printing 








THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio ® 23 E. 26th St., New York 10,N. Y. 








= 
ee S00D REASONS 
a L PROFIT BY USING 


“SLIP-ON” 
DAMPER COVERS 


1. Made from special long-wearing Molleton cloth 
fabricated to our exacting specifications. 


2. Stitched by a precision-machine method which 
assures great firmness and strength—yet positively 
prevents any indentation on plate. 


3. Treated by an exclusive Siebold process which 
provides a silky finish that reduces lint and shedding. 


4. Made to exact damper sizes, Siebold’s SLIP-ON 
Covers can be easily pulled on by hand or with 
your own machine. 


"he, 5. And they fit like the paper on the wall—wait till 
May We Add Your Name Bes, you see how even and tight the dampers are when 


to the Long List wA/ completed. 


of Satisfied Customers JH. r 
Now Using “Slip-On” Covers? * Siebold 
INCORPORATED 


“ a FACTURERS OF 
PRIN Ino. LITHOGRAPHIC 
ee OF / 
ectron-O-Plate AND SUPPLIES 
MACHINES 
150 VARICK STREET * (Dept. A) > NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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MEP EA 


TUB-SIZED FOR MAXIMUM PRESS PERFORMANCE 
DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


” PAPER =——a 
ALPEWA, MICHIGAN 


IDEAL FOR 
MULTICOPY 
FORMS 














REGISTER TROUBLES? 


A common source of register trouble in color work is the 
lack of equilibrium between the humidity of the paper 
and that of the press room air. You can quickly, easily 
and accurately check this important factor with the 
Cambridge Printers Moisture Indicator. Printers and lithog- 
raphers everywhere are using this instrument to indicate 
when humidity conditions are right . . . saves 
time, and money and enables better color 
printing and lithographing. 
Send for bulletin 194 SA 


Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 
3750 Bae Central Terminal 
New York 17, N 


CAMBRIDGE 


PRINTERS 
MOISTURE INDICATOR 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


£ 











MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
IN THE 


EVA- PRESS 


e EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

© PRECISION MADE 
o FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 
Available in 110 volt, and testing stand behind every 
220 volt, or other EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 
specifications makes both matrices and rubber 

‘ ao plates. Only 4 minutes actual 
e Inside chase 10” x 12”, operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
‘ae canizing while operator does 
eersate eM other work. Makes rubber plates 
of any desired thickness for 

use in letterpress and offset 








& 
thermostatically controlled. 
e Requires 17” x 28” floor 
space. 
e Stands 37” high. 
e Mourts on bench 23” high. 
e Shipping weight 600 Ibs, presses. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 




























THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
_ PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 
throw aways, 
inserts, and 


all types 
of form SGeaene 
nied Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. @ 


1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. g 
Please send us full information on SPEEDFLEX E 
igh-speed, multiple operation rotary presses. 


Designed and sold exclusively a 
by Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. §j 
Manufactured by Western Gear fk 
& 
E 


= 


Works, oldest and largest 
manufacturer of geared 
products in the West. 


COUPON BRINGS DETAILS 















TheR&B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


AUTOMATIC inna LIFTS 


Special purpose cinta for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 

CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 

THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS »* FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12,N. Y 
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IHEATas you want it! 


TYPE FOUNDRY 
HAS JUST ISSUED A 


ee. Bee tn, AND COMPLETE 
n Pp, SPECIMEN BOOK 
" acon , 


Bi aie HERBERT HEATING A letter or card from you will bring a copy 
USE -- EQUIPMENT! by return mail. This 128 PAGE BOOK 














© PARABOLIC HEATERS | ONLY the right type of heater shows our entire line of accurately cast 


will do the right job. We know 2 
e INFRA RED AND RN AD A SARTRE useful and attractive durable FOUNDRY 
HOT AIR OVENS the exact type of heater required TYPE in STOCK awaiting your orders. 


for your particular purpose. 
e RADIANT PANELS There’s a HERBERT Heater to 


e GAS INK DRYERS suit your needs. Consult us regard- ___ MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 
ing your heating problems today! 
Pacific Coast “ype Headquarters 


659 FOLSOM STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


ral 
ee WITS In an 


AM@RICAN 


NUMB@RING:MAC RINGS 


FOR ALL NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 


PONY eget BLUE BOY 


























BOY 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATE CURVER 
Ni bh betel, AND ELECTROTYPERS 
SUPPLIES 
BAKELITE MATRIX 
(Processed hy Monomelt) 


4614 WOR Poth $2, 


SMALLEST 
MACHINE MADE 











AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL 














THE INLAND PRINTER’S 


classified 





buyers 


oylde 


BRONZERS 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all 

presses. Some rebuilt units. C.H. Henschel 
Mfg. Co., W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Manufacturers: 
sell more 

printing equipment 
in Europe 

through this 
leading agency 


MANAGING DIREC- 
TOR of European sales- 
organization for printing 
equipment, established 
since 1923 and covering 
Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, France and 
Italy, will be in the States 
during May and would 
like to contact American 
manufacturers of print- 
ing equipment who 
would be interested in 
foreign distribution of it. 


Write promptly to: 


Box L-89 

The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 

ADVERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your 
own imprinting. Sell your regular printing 
customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 6535 Cot- 
tage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 37, Ill. 














e@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 


WANTED 


Second-Hand, Heavy-Duty 
CHANDLER & PRICE 


Embossing Press 


Must have automatic feed and be in 
good condition. Give serial number. 


JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
638 S. Federal St. Chicago, Ill. 
Phone—HArrison 7-7828 


this 
sword 
challenges 
CANCER 














nder the sign of the cancer 
UJ sword the American Cancer 
Society seeks to save lives by 
spreading vital facts to you, 
your neighbors, and your phy- 


sicians . . . by supporting re- 
search . . . by providing im- 
proved services for cancer 
patients. 


Only under the sign of this 
sword is there a three-fold, na- 
tional attack on cancer. Cancer 
Strikes One in Five. Your Dol- 
lars Will Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
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Engdahl 
Bindery 


DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill. 


Telephones: Maywood 9000 ana 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 








a AAR 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES +." 


* 





-~—— ~« 
ss > ~~ 


RICHARDS' EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 

J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















e@ PRINT SHOP INCLUDING LETTER- 

SHOP department, doing well over 
$50,000 annually. Established 27 years in 
growing California community with health- 
ful climate and assured future. Own build- 
ing with modern automatic machinery, 
lots of room for expansion. Owners wish 
to retire; will sell with building or give 
satisfactory lease. Minimum $20,000 cash 
required. Box L-84, THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





e@ 62” No. 3/0 TWO COLOR MIEHLE 

AUTOMATIC PRESS. Dexter suction 
pile feeder. Extension pile delivery. AC 
motor equipment. We will release this 
press now completing process job, on June 
1st. Will be glad to give you full particu- 
lars. Invite your inspection. Highly recom- 
mend for fine shop. Write Box L-80, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





e@ PROFITABLE COMMERCIAL PRINT- 

ING BUSINESS. I am forced to sell, in 
beautiful, booming Pacific Northwest. Must 
leave because of joint ownership of busi- 
ness in another city. Because of urgency 
will sell for appraisal of inventory, $35,000. 
Gross $70,000. Write today, Box L-82, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





e "GLAZE-OFF” INK SOLVENT, Ameri- 

ca’s finest. Many solvents dissolve ink 
but only “GLAZE-OFF” removes glaze as 
well as ink from rollers and blankets. $1.65 
per gal. $1.50 per gal. in 5-gal. cans. F.O.B. 
Hamilton. Graphic Arts Laboratories, Box 
365-D, Hamilton, Ohio. 








e@ LETTERPRESS 2 COLOR, HARRIS 
T.F.C. 20/26 2 color, excellent condition, 
perfect register, can be seen in operation, 
now printing process work. Sheet size 
21/30, ink full. Must be sold in 30 days. Call 
or write Gardner Gibbons, 20th & Wash- 
ington, Phila. 46, Pa., (Kingsley 5-5858). 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





FOR SALE (Continued) 








Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 













10-Power- 
sgi0 


20-Power .. . $10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 







FOR SALE 


2—1/0, 2—3/0 Two Color Miehle Presses, 
equipped with Cross Feeders, ext. 
del. Dexter Pile Feeders available. 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, with Dexter Pile 

der and ext. del. 

#2 Miehle, 35” x 50”, Dexter Pile Feeder 
and ext. del. 

V-36—45 Miehle Verticals. 

3—'"'C"' Intertypes, $10294, $10753, 
$10754. 


¢8 Linotype, 3 magazines. 

#14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard. 

Kelly Presses: {1 22” x 28’—2 22” x 34” 
B-17” x 22”. 

22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal, 

MAC 172” x 22” Webendorfer Offset. 

S8L Harris Offset, size 28” x 42”. 





FOR SALE (Continued) 


Printing Ink’s ~ 


TOUGH TO 
GET OFF... 





VOLAX was developed for 
heavy-duty skin cleansing 
. . » for removing ground-in 
printer’s ink FAST—but 
gently, without irritating the 





REMOVES IT 


VOLA IN A JIFFY! 












































- ; “ i. skin. Contains mild soaps, 

THE DOUTHITT CORP. So Norris, 2celer, 40V0" x Over water softener and friable 

680 E. Fort St Detroit 26, Mich. Tre" CaP. Rice Unite volcanic ash. A SIMPLE 
‘i ; Monotype Giant Caster, molds and mats, ee ee oe > 
round-in dirt an | 

NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS | |  <oczoUndia dist and ink dis 

220.29. Poorth St. Pilledetphia 6, P VOLAX HAND CLEANER 

A msco “ ener goes to work! 








Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 


Let your DOLGE SERV- 
ICE MAN demonstrate! 














SYVTRON 
































: CHASE COMPANY wenn 

“ 31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. Vibrating 

is. 

4 PAPER JOGGERS Insist on Megill’s 

e te SRNR MNES RRR Reduce Costs! a | 

. Model 8 and 14 Linotypes —by eliminating the time-consuming Gauge Pins | 

1. manual patting, turning and riffling. i| 

= Model CSM and ESM Intertypes Just put the lifts of paper in the for use on all Job Presses i 
Rack and Syntron Vibration does the k 

E Monotype Casters, Keyboards, aligning—without fuss or muss. MEGILL'S ==, 

c ; Mats, Molds, etc. Write For FREE Catalog Folder PATENT 

is Kelly Presses—B, C. Nos. 1 and 2 Spring Tongue ® 


SYNTRON CO. 


GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


Miehle Cylinders—all sizes 
Power Cutters 


MEGILL’S PATENT. Original Steel ® iI 
~ GAUGE PINS FI 








575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 


























E 

A. e e | 
Bindery equipment HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN | 

= 

.. Complete list upon request AM E i i C AN Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES i 

: SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 

in : 

: pre ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 

3i- 22 BFEKMAN STREET @ NiW YORK 7. N Y THE i 

TELES4ONE BSEKMAN | 

IE The Pioneer in 1870 | 

i., e FOLDER CLEVELAND MODEL “KF” FINE PRESSWORK 763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. | 

maximum sheet size 39” x 52” with 32 

ae page attachment. Continuous feeder. Ser. 

; Yee A-C 220 volt equipment including new SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 

yo 3 h.p. General Electric Reeves Drive motor. 

1k Neely Printing Co., Inc., 871 N. Franklin AMERICAN 

as : Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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B. e@ LUDLOW OWNERS—Don't let cleaning ROLLER red 
COMPANY SS 


Ox your Ludlow be a chore! Send $1 for new 
j LUDLOW CLEANING SCHEDULE—makes 
1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL rite for Samples | 


it easy. R. E. Huss, Box 327, R. 7, Lan- 

















ca: ° ls = 4 
Is q a 225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. and name of your | 
- nearest Ti:Ri Dealer ' 
i @ SALES BOOKS—Manifold office forms— and rubber ngraver... 
ze i Interleaved carbon snap outs. Printed to @ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- i 
all j your copy. Deliveries average 3 weeks. built printing equipment on easy terms. i 
“i : Priced so you can meet competition. Trade Write for free list. Missouri Central Type i 


Printers, 198 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. Foundry. Wichita, Kansas. 











Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 





DUTRO 


COLORVERTER 





Colors, Slits & 
Rewinds Paper 


On the job conversion makes it 
possible to reduce inventory — 
Save upcharges for colors and 
penalties for narrow rolls. 
Solves the problem of obtaining 
groundwood and newsprint in 
colors, 


PUGLISI-DUTRO, INC. 
1206 Maple Avenue 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 










MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


Please send further information 
on the DUTRO COLORVERTER 




















PRODUCTION 
EFFICIENCY 


NEW, USED, REBUILT 


© Seybold Cutters 40-44-50" 
Harris Models LB, LSB 54" 
Harris Model GT Two Color 54" 
Miehle Horizontal 22x28" 
Miehle Vertical V-45 model 

C & P 10xI5 & 12x18 Craftsmen 
.2 Model B Kelly Presses 
Seybold 3 Knife Trimmer 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 N. Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 13. 














aabely 


IN ROLLS 





YOUR COPY, RED OR BLUE 


mmso" 
ODOorriroe 





2472 Dennis St., Jacksonville 3, Fla. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


@ TWO COLOR PRESS—Will release Bab- 

cock No. 272. Berry lift, extension pile 
delivery, AC motor. Now running. In- 
spection invited. Box L-88, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





MEN WANTED 
POSITIONS OPEN 


in the Printing Industry 
@ Letterpress, Offset & Combination 

Plant Superintendents and Foremen 
@ Printing Salesmen and Estimators 
@ Controller, $10,000.00 
@ Printing Equipment Salesmen 
@ Design Engineer 

Write today for full information 

graphic arts employment service 


Dept ID-1, 307 E. 4th St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











e COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN- 

FLOORMAN-MARKUPMAN. Between 
age 30-40. Union. Southwestern typesetting 
plant. $10,000 yearly salary paid weekly. 
Must be willing to buy interest in business 
as partner, which may be bought at a fair 
appraisal, no cash necessary and at low 
interest rate. Present owner wishes to de- 
vote less time to business, therefore appli- 
cant is required to have managerial ability. 
Give age, experience, references, where 
now employed. Box L-77, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 





e@ OPERATOR MONOTYPE combination 

keyboard and caster, for quality maga- 
zine ad work. HAND COMPOSITOR, A-1 
typographer with a minimum of 10 years’ 
experience in first class ad work. Both 
positions: permanent. Small, but well es- 
tablished plant located in southern Florida. 
Write Box L-83 THE INLAND PRINTER, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 





@ A MID-WESTERN printing plant and 

bindery desires representation in Chicago 
and Cleveland. Interested in catalog, direct 
mail and publication work. Will arrange 
interview. Box L-81, THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ COMPETENT MANAGER for a commer- 

cial printing plant in the Rocky mourtain 
area, doing about $100,000 per year. Plant 
is in very best condition and in one of the 
best locations in the state. Address Box 
L-85 care THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





@ BINDERY FOREMAN—must be capable 

of economic supervision of all phases of 
bindery operation including Sheridan In- 
serter-Stitcher-Trimmer. Excellent per- 
manent position for right party. Atlanta 
Lithograph Company, 40 Hilliard Street, 
S. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 





@ TYPOGRAPHER — Experienced in de- 

sign, layout and type mark-up in quality 
field. Describe qualifications fully. William 
G. Johnston Co., P. O. Box 6759, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and control equip- 
ment for printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th 
Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 





POSITION WANTED 


@ MONOTYPER—Capable and experienced 

combination keyboard-caster operator. 
A-1 mechanic and typographer. Write Box 
L-62, THE INLAND PRINTER. 





@ PRESSROOM FOREMAN— Twenty-five 

years of experience on all types of com- 
mercial and label work; running all types 
of job presses, Vertical, Kluge, Kellys and 
Miller cylinders. Capable of composition, 
lock up and cutting stock. Box L-87, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





e@ OFFSET PRINTERS. Stripper seeks 

placement—also rule fine forms—ace 
typist, Varityper, I.B.M. Resident of Los 
Angeles but will work anywhere. Box L-86, 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





e@ MAN with extensive selling experience 

seeks partnership with printer. Replies 
confidential. D. Ornsteen, 1609 S. Adams, 
Peoria, Ill. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery for fine quality. 
Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas 
City 13, Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 


e@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over ninety-three years of wire drawing 

experience. Supplied in coils or on spools. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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PUNCH 


INLINE 

You will want this exclusive oy design 
cast by Perfection in Found etal. Prices 
and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorte— 
18, 24 and 36 point. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 












@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 

faces, always dependable. Write for cir- 
cular Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE—1952 Specimen Review 
with new faces sent free on request. 
Write Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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When a letter style 

id in such demand 

that its constant use 
calls for the availability 
and economy 

of foundry type. 
Rondo is such a type ! 


A lively, yet elegant. cursive style 
sought after for display, 

for a personal touch 

to announcements, brochures. 


Here is in-demand hand-lettering 
made permanent, and cut 

with all the traditional excellence 
of Typefoundry Amsterdam. 


Remember, for lettering 

from worl 1 famous designers* . 

for day after day use. just check your 
Typefoundry Amsterdam specimen sheets, 
available from American Type Founders. 


@ Typefoundry Ameterdam Types 


Stocked and distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


“Rondo was designed for Typefoundry Amsterdam 
by Stefan Schlesinger and Dick Dooijes. 


Rondo is available from 10 pt. to 60 pt. 
Rondo Bold from 12 pt. to 72 pt. 


Imported by Amsterdam Continental Types and Graphic Equipment Inc., 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 








PRODUCES WORK 
ie od N04 4 IN VAST VARIETY 


eT U LTl - Manufactures continuous forms and ordinary forms, also 
tickets, tags and labels in endless sizes and shapes. Prints 

CONVE an 4 one or both sides in one or more colors, imprints, num- 
bers, perforates, punches, reinforces, eyelets, die cuts, 
scores, pastes and gums, attaches carbon—all in one 
operation. Details in Bulletin 11. Write. 


ORVILLE DUTRO & SON, Inc. 


"1206 MAPLE AVENUE ¢ LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 



















































THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 

















* If you are one of those printers without adequate 
knowledge of what has been happening to your hour 
costs in recent months, then you will do well to heed 
the advice of Hubert S. Bowles, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Graphic Arts Association of Illinois. He said: 

“If you are one of the fortunate few with an accurate 
cost finding system that reveals lower hour costs than 
the figures for our industry, you need not be concerned, 
but if you are one who merely believes that you are for- 
tunate, and do not keep the necessary records to justify 
your beliefs—hesitate and investigate. 

“Mere possession of modern productive equipment 
does not guarantee good production or profits. It takes 
good management and skilled craftsmen to produce both, 
and managers must have adequate records to pass 
judgment... 

“Only accurate cost and production records will re- 
veal deficiencies in production, whether they be men or 
machines . . . I sincerely believe that the overwhelming 
majority of the cut-throat prices that are being offered 
in our industry today are based upon a false assumption 
of the productivity of equipment due to the lack of actual 
production and cost records... 

“Many a good business man has failed because he 
tried to meet the competition of a poor business man. 
If you know your costs, you will know when to pass 
the hot potato to the fellow who does not. Check your 
costs—they are probably higher than you think. Warn- 
ing signs are up—now is the time to get our houses in 
order because next year may be too late.” 

* & & & 
%* Here’s a bit of useless information you might like to 
play around with. If you took an ordinary sheet of note 
paper and folded it 38 times; would you have to haul it 
on a Mack truck—or, for that matter, on a freight train? 

Well, according to an article in a New York news- 
paper, and they ought to know (do you believe every- 
thing you read in newspapers? ), if you fold a single sheet 
of paper 38 times you would get 275 billion thicknesses. 
Paper is approximately .001 inch thick (well, the sheet 
we tried this stunt on was). Folded 38 times, its total 
thickness would be equal to about 275 million inches, or 
around 5,200 miles. This is twice the difference between 
New York and San Francisco (according to usually re- 
liable sources). If there are among you who doubt the 
accuracy of this little gem of wisdom, you are cordially 
invited to fold a piece of paper 38 times. Let us know 


how you make out. 
* & & € 


* It strikes us that there are still a good many man 
hours wasted by long, outworn phrases in business let- 
ters. As editor of a technical trade journal, we get a 
good many letters in the course of a week. Now printers 
for the most part are brief and to the point, and don’t 
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waste any time or effort with high-falutin’, stuffed-shirt 
detail that modern letter writers joke about. 

One of our printer friends told us recently about a 
note he left for the milkman when his wife went away 
for a short vacation. To give it the flavor of government 
gobbledegook, which he is always criticizing, he wrote 
the message in this manner: 

“According to our agreement your company is to fur- 
nish services periodically on alternate days of the week 
in amounts to be specified by the purchaser on the card 
form furnished by you and placed in convenient acces- 
sibility. Due to circumstances beyond our control, we 
herewith ask you to interrupt your services to us for 
one period only, effective Wednesday, January 23, 1952. 
Please note that the services are to be resumed as of the 
second day following, namely, Friday, January 25, 1952, 
in the same amount and manner as heretofore.” 

Nuts! Any wife you know would say, “Please skip 
Wednesday.” 

%t¢ &£ & & 
* And just in case you didn’t know it, a new expression 
is now taking the place of “gobbledegook.” The word 
is “bafflegab,” and was coined a month or two ago by 
Milton A. Smith. In his best bureaucratic style, Mr. 
Smith defined his new word: 

“Bafflegab is multiloquence characterized by consum- 
mate interfusion of circumlocution or periphasis, in- 
scrutability, incognizability, and other familiar manifes- 
tations of abstruse expatiation commonly utilized for 
promulgations implementing procrustean determinations 
by government bodies.” 

Well, how would you define it? 

* & & & 
* Great day in the morning! What is this printing busi- 
ness coming to, anyhow? 

We had a letter the other day from an old-timer in the 
business. He’s been a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for more years than he can remember, so we read with 
considerable interest what he wrote about “printers”: 

“Men and girls who never saw a type-louse are now 
engaged in newspaper composition. 

“Thus we hear of the news services talking of deliver- 
ing type in ‘adjusted’ lines—not ‘justified’ lines. And 
these people never saw the inside of a print shop, do 
not know what a single thing in one is for. 

“Great days! 

“And great changes from the time when the old knights 
of the road would drop in and set a few takes of brevier 
for a meal. 

“These observations are from one who, as a lad, had 
a go at sticking type for sixteen and two-thirds cents per 
thousand ems at the turn of the century.” 

And that’s how J. W. Murray of Lawrence, Kansas, 
feels about some of these new-fangled inventions! 
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CROMWELL PAPERS-7290 


with distributors throughout the world 


There must be a reason why any group 

of products enjoys a world-wide accept- 

ance. With Cromwell Papers, the reason 

is Quality. If your need is for highly spe- 
cialized protective papers ... for custom-made 

or machine-made bags. . . for a perfectly tem- 
pered tympan... write, wire or call for a Cromwell 
representative to discuss it with you. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-33 South Whipple Street ¢ Chicago 32, Illinois 


“Up-to-date supplementary sheets for Cromwell's Handbook of Military Packaging 








outstanding 
distributors 


... special 
prepared Tympan 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham— Strickland Paper Co. 


9 y Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock—Arkansas Paper Co. 

ARIZONA 








Phoenix—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tuscon—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CALIFORNIA 
Fresno—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne 
Oakland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento—Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & 
owne 
Santa Rosa—Blake, Moffitt & 
‘owne 
San Jose—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
COLO! 


Denver—Butler Paper Co. 

Pueblo—Butler Paper Co. 

Colorado Springs—Butler Paper Co. 
CON! 


Hartford—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 

Tampa—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Miami—E. C, Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Jacksonville—Jacksonville 
Paper Co. 


are now available on request” 





GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Vulcan Paper Corp. 
Atlanta—Somerville Seybold 
Macon—Dillard Paper Co. 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Bermingham & Prosser 
Chicago—Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago—J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Peoria—Peoria Paper Co. 
Decatur—Decatur Paper Co. 
Quincy—Irwin Paper Co. 
Champaign—Crescent Paper Co. 
Springfield—Capital City Paper Co. 

| 


Ft. Wayne—Butler Paper Co. 
Indianapolis—Crescent Paper Co. 
Terre Haute—Mid-States Paper Co. 
IOWA 
Des Moines—Pratt Paper Co. 
Sioux City— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KANSAS 
Wichita— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville—Rowland Paper Co. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—E. C. Palmer & Co. 
Shreveport—Lovisiana Paper Co. 


MAI 
Augusta—Carter Rice & Co. 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Baltimore Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Carter Rice & Co. 
Springfield—Bulkley Dunton & Co, 
Worcester—Charles A. Esty 
Paper Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Grand Rapids—Central Michigan 
Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo—Bermingham & 
Prosser Co, 
Lansing— Weissinger Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth—John Boshart Paper Co. 
Minneapolis—Paper Supply Co. 
St. Paul—John Leslie Paper Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian—Newell Paper Co. 
West Jackson—Jackson Paper Co. 
SSOURI 


Kansas City—Bermingham & 
Prosser Co. 
St. Lovis—Butler Paper Co. 
St. Lovis—Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
MONTANA 
Billings— Western Newspaper Union 
Butte— Ward Thompson Paper Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Lincolh— Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha—Field Paper Co. 

NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Central Paper Co. 
Trenton—Central Paper Co. 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Butler Paper Co. 

NEW Y 


New York—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Buffalo—Alling & Cory Co. 
Rochester—Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse—Alling & Cory Co. 
Utica—Alling & Cory Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro—Dillard Paper Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville—Dillard Paper Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo— Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 


Cincinnati—Chatfield Paper Co. 
Cleveland—Union Paper & 

Twine Co. 
Columbus—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Dayton—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo—Central Ohio Paper Co. 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City— Western News- 
paper Union 
Tulsa—Tulsa Paper Co. 
GREGO 


Portland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem— Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co. 
Harrisburg—Alling & Cory Co. 
Philadelphia— Wilcox-Walter- 
Furlong Paper Co. 
Pittsburgh—Alling & Cory Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Carter, Rice & Co. 
TENNESSEE 
Memphis— Western Newspaper 
Union 
Nashville—Bond-Sanders 
Paper Co. 
Knoxville—Dillard Paper Co. 
TEXAS 


Austin—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Dallas—E. C. Palmer Co. Ltd. 

El Paso—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Ft. Worth—Southwestern Paper Co. 

Harlingen—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Houston—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 

San Antonio—Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City— Western News- 
paper Union 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond— Wilson Paper Co. 





SS 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & 
Stationery 
Tacoma—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Central Ohio 
aper Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay—Steen Macek 
Paper Co. 
Milwaukee—Nackie Paper Co. 
Neenah—Sawyer Paper Co. 
Stevens Point—Point Paper 
Products Co. 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
Washington, D. C.—Franke Parsons 
Paper Co. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
CANADA 
Toronto (Ontario) 
Wilson-Munroe Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver (B. C.) 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Winnipeg (Manitoba) 
Midwest Paper Sales Ltd. 
Montreal (Quebec) 
Wilson-Munroe Co. Ltd. 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Engeby Grafisk A. S. 
Bergen, Norway 
Trygve M. Engeby A-S 
P. O. Box No. 893, Oslo, Norway 


Pichler & Engeby A-B 
Postigire 251975, Kingsgetan 48 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Tecnigrafica S. A. 
Avenida N. S. de Fatima 
86—A E72 A&B 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
Evelyn Haddon & Co. Ltd. 

62 Eloff St. Ext., P. O. Box 4737 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 
Papeteries de Montevrain 
109 Quai de Valmy, Paris 10e, France 
Sueco-American 
P. O. Box No. 1674 
Caracas, Venezuela 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corp. 
144 Juan Luna, Manila, Philippines 
F A G, Ltd. 

P. O. Box No. 166 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


B. Winstone & Sons Ltd. 
50 Stamford St. 
London S. E. 1, England 


























MATRICES 
go back home 








ina hurry! 
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On an Intertype Mixer line composing machine, one 
distributor box automatically directs the matrices to 
both distributor bars. The matrices then drop through 
the channel entrance—by the shortest, most direct 
route—back into their proper magazines. 


What does this simple method of continuous distribu- 
tion mean to you? Your maintenance men have fewer 
parts to service. You are assured of greater dependabil- 
ity in hour-after-hour operation. These are two good 
reasons why INTERTYPE® Mixers provide profitable 
mixed composition. Our representative can give more 


Cornell with Bold and Cornell with Italic 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn 2, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 15, San Francisco 11, New Orleans 10, Boston 10 


In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Lftd.: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 





